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ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR BOYS. 
ELECTION, APRIL, 1888. 


The votes and interest of the Governors and Subscribers are most 
earnestly solicited for 


ERNEST ARTHUR STEED, 


AGED 8 Years (24/3/’83), 

Son of the late Bro. A. Orlando Steed, aged 42, Professor of Music, residing at 
Penge, and formerly at Long Melford, Suffolk, who died suddenly of typhoid 
fever, leaving a Widow and Seven Children, under 13 years of age, without ade- 
quate means of support. Bro. A. O. Steed was a member (J.W.) of the Stour 
Valley Lodge, 1,224, and continued a subscribing member until his death, 

The case is strongly recommended by— 
Bres, The Right Hon. LORD WAVENEY, P.G.M., Suffolk; SIR JAMES 
DOUGLASS, Lonic Lodge, 227; J. R. STACEY, P.M., 180, Life Gov.; Rev. Dr. 
BRETTE, 31, P.M., 1,460, 1,657; P.Z., 1,194; P.G.C., Middlesex; J. H. 
JEWELL, P.M., 1,228; P.P.G.0., Kent; J. A. JEFFRIES, W.M., St. John’s, 
795; The Rey. C. J. MARTYN, D.P.G.M., Suffolk; P.G. Chaplain, England ; 
V. Patron; A. LEGRAND, William Preston, 766; F. CAMBRIDGE, Orpheus, 
1,706; W. HOPEKIRK, P.M., 179; P.M., 1,586; P.Z,, 742; W. H. CUM- 
MINGS, Hon. Treas, of the Royal Society of Musicians; W. WORREL, P.M. 
and Sec., William Preston, 766; C. W. HOLT, Holmesdale, 874, 1,556, Addis- 
combe ; W. COOK, Great City, 1,426; P.M. and Sec., 1,815. 

Votes will .be thankfully received by the following brethren:—The Rev. C. J. 
Marrry, Long Melford Rectory, Suffolk; W. H. Cummincs, Esq., Thurlow- 
park-rd., Dulwich, S.E.; J. H. Jewzi1, Esq., Westerham, Kent; WiLLtam 
Cook, E-q., St. John’s, Penge, S.E. 











Price,3s., cloth gilt. 2s., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. 
RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course of). For Students of the Pianofotte, Violin, &c. By A. 
LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLE, Esq., says—“I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that | think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
BICHARDS, Esq., says—“ I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
great pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
benefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus.—Messrs. CLERNY, Oxford Street ; CRAMER, 
Regent Street ; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place. W. 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. Winter Exhibition 


now open, from ten to five daily, at the Suffolk-street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East. Admission, 1s. Thos. Roberts, Secretary. 


HARMONIUMS £4 17s. 6d. Nett Cash. 


FIVE OCTAVES, HANDSOME POLISHED WALNUT CASE, TWO 
TREADLES, FRENCH VIBRATOR. 


Price with Seven Stops, £6 15s. Nett Cash, 


AMERICAN ORGANS (all sizes) 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES,] 
ALL OUR INSTRUMENTS ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 
Illustrated List sent on Application, 
J. COWLEY & CO., HULL. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WHOLB WORLD FOR THE ABOVE. 




















GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Roms, Papua, AND NaPLgs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANS, LONDON. 





BORDS PANS, 


WitH25 PER CENT Dise 
4 


ORISSPER MONTH AR 


SECOND 


IA PIANOS ENCHANCCD, Dts. SoC) 
142 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON WC 








Post Fret 24 Stamps. 
A NEW SONG COMPOSED BY MISS NELLIE FORES, 


THE FAREWELL CARESS. 
There is the stamp of merit on this song—the melody is pure and flowing 


with nothing ex®ygerated. We can recommend it as par excellence a drawing- 
room piece.—Orchesira. 


LONDON: MESSRS. FORES, 41, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE SCHOLASTIC PROTECTION AGENCY. 
Chief Office—32, Argyll Street, Regent Sect, W. 
has been formed to enable GOVERNESSES, SCHOOL. 
wistnns and’ TUTORS to obtain all the advantages offered by General 
Protection Societies without the usual vexatious routine and delay. 
2. To undertake the Collection of Debts on the following inclusive terms, vis.— 
For Collection of Debts in Great Britain and Ireland— 
On Sums between £2 and £20 Five per cent. 
On Sums between £20 and £50 Two-and-a-half per Cent, 
On all Sums over £50 One per Cent. 
on the amount recovered. 
Subscribers’ attention is particularly directed to the fact that this small inclusive 
Cc issi 














FREDERICK HELMORE’S 
SINGING METHOD. 


No. 1. Tue Litriz Ones’ Boor. 

Containing the Songs in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and ‘‘ Through 
the Looking-Glass.” Also, the Nursery Rhymes, Easy Rounds, &c., used in his 
** Little Ones’ Classes.” Fep. 4to., 2s. 

_ “<The melodies are bright and taking. Infant school teachers will find con- 
siderable help from this admirable selection.” —Church Times. 


No. 2, Tue First Reapine Book. 

Containing a Catechism on the Art of Singing Music from Notes, followed by 
Scale and Chord Exercises, by the practice of which Pupils rapidly acquire the 
Knowledge and Feeling for Harmony, so necessary in Pant Sincine. Illustrated 
by pleasant Rounds, Duets, and Trios. Fcap. 4to, 2s. 


LONDON; J. MASTERS AND CO., 78, NEW BOND STREET. 





will cover all legal costs inewrred, No advance of yon Fees required, 

8. To undertake the Liquidation of Insolvent Estates, and to arrange Com- 

eon with Creditors — a failure has occurred thruugh circumstances 
eyond the control of a r. 

i. To keep a Register, for the Inspection of Subscribers, containing all 
Registered ey wey = renege ae 17 > cme Bankruptcies, s of 
Sale, County Court Ju ents, nidations, &c. 

This A ; will Geo aie special enquiries as to the status or PRESENT 
ADDRESS of any person. SPECIAL FEATURE—AIl Debts paid to the Ageney 
are punctually remitted to the Subscriber the SAME WFEEK as received. 

The Managers at the Head and Branch Offices may be consulted at any time 
without charge or expense to the Subscribers. The Agency has Correspondents 
in all the frees oe Towns in Great Britain and Ireland. Accounts Andited ; Books 
Posted ; Tiqui tion and Bankruptcy Meetings attended ; Businesses Trans- 
ferred ; Partnerships Negotiated ; and Insurances of every descri tion effectert. 

Prospectuses sent post-free on receipt of eard by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS, 
Secretary. Canvassers and Travellers in London and Provinces wanted ; apply, 

rsonaily, to the Secretary at the Head Office, 32, Argyll Street, W., or to Mr, 

olah, 30, Budge Row, E.C., or to Mr, J.J. Broadbridge, 27, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester. im 
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PROFESSIONAL. 
\ ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 


CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


N ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) fer Oratorio, Cantata, Ballads, &c. ; Town or Country. 

Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

\ R. SINCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor), For ORA- 

J TORIOS, CONCERTS, and his English, Irish, and Scottish Entertain- 

ments, &c., 36, Seymour Place, Bryanston Square, W. 


\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
) Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—37. Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


N ISS CLARA MARNI, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, 


Dinners, &c., 32, Newington Green, N. 


\ ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
4 and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19 Lloyd, Square, London. 





MISS LILY MARSHALL-WARD (Soprano), 
MISS JESSIE MARSHALL-WARD (Contralto). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 80, Addison Street, Nottingham. 
Engaged: Nottingham, December 25th and January 6th; Stourbridge, 22 
(‘* Psyche”); Burton-on-Trent, 23 (“ Messiah’’); Utoxeter, March (‘ Elijah”). 
Engagements pending, Kettering, Newport, Plymouth, é&c. 








N ISS MINNIE JONES (Soprano) will sing at Bury, 


March 10th ; Oldham, March 27th. Other engagements pending. Address, 
39, Eastbourne Street, Everton, Liverpool. 





\ ISS AGNES MARY EVERIST (Contralto.) For 
A Operas, Concerts, Uratorios, &c. Address, 59, Camden Square, N.W. 


Second Iddition. Price 3s. 6d. 


TO PIANISTS. 


BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS, 


EXPLAINED BY 


ELLERLEIN. 
PREFACE BY HERR PAUER. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY JOACHIM. 


TECHNICS 
OF VIOLIN 
PLAYING. 
By K. COURVOISIER. Transtatep py KREHBIEL. 





Price Half-a- Crown. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


7 IOLIN—Fine-toned Violin in Lock-up Case with Bow, 
price 308. Approval.—Mr. Jones, 30, Osborne Terrace, Clapham, London, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
rN HREE SHORT ANDANTES FOR THE ORGAN, by 
| WALTER PORTER, F.C.O. Price, 1s. 6d. nett. 

London: NOVELLO, EWRR, & Co. ; and W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 





Just Ready. Price Sixpence. 
HAYDN AND MOZART. 


INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS. 


Being a Comparison of the Inventive Genius of the Two Masters. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SMALL COLLECTION OF MUSICAL WORKS FOR 

Sale, including Schumann's Music and Musicians, cost 8s. 6d., offered at 
4s. 6d. ; Edward's Lyrical Drama, 2 vols, cost 24s., offered at 6s. 6d, ; Hueffer 
The Troubadours, cost 12s. 6d., offered at 6s. ; Musical Criticism and Biography, 
by Eaton, cost 7s. 6d., offered at 3s. ; Life of Mendelssohn, cost 5s., offered at 
2s. 6d. ; Parke’s Musical Mempirs, 2 vols, offered at 5s. 6d.; Musical Tales, 
Sketches, etc., 2 vols, by Polko, cost 7s. 6d. each, offered at 3s. each ; Beethoven's 
Symphonies critically and sympathetically discussed, by Teetgen, cost 3s. 6d., 
offered at 1s. 6d. ; Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home, by John Ella, cost 
Ts. 6d., offered at 38. 6d. ; Dictionary of Musicians, 2 vols, half morocco, published 
by Sainsbury and Co., cost about 24s., offered at 7s. 6d. ; Catalogue of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's Library, offered at 2s.; Brinsmead's History of the Pianoforte, 
offered at 1s, 6d. ; An Unrequited Love, an Episode in the life of Beethoven, by 
Ludwig Nohl, cost 10s. 6d., offered at 3s. ; Treatise on Music, by an Amateur, 
cost 7s. 6d., offered at 1s. 6d.; Memoirs of H. F. Chorley, 2 vols, cost 24s., 
offered at 6s. 6d. ; Life of Franz Schubert, by Wilberforce, cost 10s. 6d., offered 
at 8s. ; Hiles’ Treatise on Haimony, 3rd edition of Harmony of Sounds, cost 
8s. 6d., offered at 2s. 6d. ; Chorley’s National Music of the World, cost 8s. 6d., 
offered at 3a.; Oliphbant’s Musa Madrigalesca, cost about 10s. 6d., offered at 3s. ; 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr, 2 vols in one, cloth, quite new, pub 15s., price 6s. ; 
Life of F. Schubert, pub 10s. 6d., price 38. ; Letters of Distinguished Musicians, 
pub 14s., price 68, ; Sutherland Edwards, The Lyric Drama, 2 vols, pub 24s., 
price 6s. 6d.; Dr, Adolf Bernahard Mark’s Gereral Musical Instruction, pub 
6s. 6d., price 38. ; Busby’s Dictionary of Music, price 1s. 6d., and a quantity of 
Piano and Organ Music Oratorios, all in good condition. List will be sent on 
receipt of stamped envelope, or may be seen by arrangement with H. Lavender, 





CRAMER'S 


NEW PIJANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 


B.. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
&%. solved the problem of combining THE GREAWEST 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


Zs. d. 
School Choir Organ. 3 Stops os .. from 3 O Oper quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. a o et? ~ ~ 
No.2 Da. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops “ eoss6 in 
No.3. Do. Do. Do. 10 ,, a oe eee 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops és e Tt es ws 9 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. aa ~ 78 9 ‘ 
No, 2. Do. Do, 7 i. x ws si Mi © « ~ 


No, 3. Do. Do. D gg a ee = “M36 wy ms 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2Manuals. 18Stops , 3413 0 , ,, 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church, Street. 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES _... os . 55 Gs, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 35 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET W. 


MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ; 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 








Fonthill House, $08, Clapham Road, 8,W,- 


CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. LAtor. 





As early as in the fall of 1825 he had witnessed 
‘stormy scenes.” An uncontrollable love of gaming 
and a habit of loitering about the streets had led the 
young man into worse and worse courses, to falsehood 
and embezzlement. And when these were discovered, 
he secretly ran away from home. It was not long, 
however, before the loving weakness of his uncle called 
him back. The only effect of this was henceforth 
to condemn Beethoven to a slavish, too slavish life, 
one which would have been a torment to an ordinary 
mortal, but which must have been doubly so to a 
passionate, great man who was deaf. The nephew 
found fault with his uncle, with his ‘ reproaches ”’ 
and “rows.” He accused him even of having led 
him into bad company. He dreaded other reproaches 
still, and was afraid of even personal violence. At 
last, one day in the summer of 1826, the uncle received 
the frightful news that his son had left his dwelling 
with a pair of pistols, and intended to take his own 
life. A long and terrible morning was spent searching 
for the unfortunate youth, who was finally led home, 
with a wound in his head, from Baden. ‘It’s done 
now. ‘Torment me no longer with reproofs and com- 
plaints,” he writes; and his disposition and feeling 
may be inferred from the words found in his conver- 
sation leaves: ‘‘I have grown worse, because my 
uncle wanted to make me better;’’ and from these 
others: ‘‘ He said it was not hatred, but a very dif- 
ferent feeling, that moved him against you.” 

The uncle, alas! understood these expressions 
better than those about him. These had only words of 
reproach for the reprobate deed. ‘‘ Evidences of the 
deepest pain were plainly to be seen in his bent atti- 
tude. The man, firm and upright in all the move- 
ments of his body, was gone. A person of about 
seventy was before us—yielding, without a will, the 
sport of every breath of air.’ So wrote Schindler. 
Beethoven called for the Bible ‘in the real language 
into which Luther had translated it.” A few days 
later we find in his conversations the following memo- 
randum: ‘On the death of Beethoven.” Did he 
mean his own death, or the death of the beloved boy 
with whom he had, so to speak, lost his own life? Be 
this as it may, he now sang the deepest song of his 
soul, and it was destined to be his dying song. We 
refer to the adagio in the last quartet, op. 135. His 
harp soon after this grew silent, and forever. Hence- 
forth we have only projects or fragments of works. 
But he touched it once more, like King Gunther in 
the Edda, “‘ seated among serpents,” the most venom- 
ous of which—the pangs of his own conscience— 
menaced him with death. Among the pictures in 
which he paints the meaning of a theme similar to 
that of this adagio (pieces thus independent of one 
another cannot rightly be called variations), there is 
one whose minor key and rhythm show it to be a 
funeral ceremony of touching sublimity. But whatever 
guilt he may have incurred he atoned for in his heart 
of hearts by love. Such is this picture. His soul is 
free. This the theme itself tells us, eloquently and 
distinctly. Here the soul, in melancholy stillness, 
revolves about its own primeval source, and towards 
the close plumes its wing for a happy, lofty flight, to 
regions it has longed to enter. The other pictures 
show us this full, certain, and joyful possession of 
one’s self, and the last even seems to resolve the soul 
into its faculties when it floats about the Eternal Be- 
ing in the most blissful happiness—a vision and con- 
dition which, of all the means of expression of the 
intellect, only music is able to describe, and which 





proves to us that, in the case of our artist, both fear 
and death had long been overcome. 

And thus it comes that a movement with which 
there is none to be compared, one which to our feel- 
ings is the richest and most perfect of all movements, 
and, at the same time, of the most brilliant trans- 
parency, made its way into a work which otherwise 
shows no trace of the magnitude of this his last effort. 
For the finale is only a sham-play of those magic 
powers which our master knew so well how to conjure 
up, both in sublime horror and in saving joy. 

But his physical condition was soon destined to be 
in keeping with that condition of his soul above de- 
scribed. When, indeed, Karl was becoming convales- 
cent as well as could be desired, and he had decided to 
follow the military calling, Beethoven's friends noticed 
that, externally at least, he again looked fresh and 
cheerful. ‘‘ He knew,” says Schindler, “ how to rise 
superior to his fate, and his whole character bore an 
‘antique dignity.’’’ But even now he told the old friend 
of his youth, Wegeler, that he intended ‘to produce 
only a few more great works, and then, like an old 
child, to close his earthly career somewhere among 
good men.” And, indeed, his whole inner nature 
seemed shattered. ‘* What dost thou want? Why 
dost thou hang thy head? Is not the truest resig- 
nation sufficient for thee, even if thou art in want?” 
This one conversation with Karl tells us everything. 

Besides, serious symptoms of disease appeared. A 
single blow, and his powerful, manly form was shattered 
like that of the meanest of mortals. And, indeed, that 
blow was struck with almost unexpected violence. 

After his recovery, Karl was released by the police, 
on the express condition that he would remain in 
Vienna only one day more. His scar, however, pre- 
vented his entering the service. Where, then, could 
he go, now that the fall was just beginning? His 
brother, Johann, invited him to his Wasserhof estate 
near Gneixendorf. He could no longer answer as he 
had once: non possible per me—impossible for me. 
But his sojourn in a country-house not constructed so 
as to guard against the cold and dampness, a want of 
attention to his growing infirmity, misunderstandings 
with his brother’s wife, a violent quarrel with the 
brother himself, who, after it, refused him the use of 
his close carriage, and, lastly, his departure in the cold 
of winter in the “ devil’s own worst conveyance.” All 
these causes conspired to send our patient back to 
Vienna, the subject of a violent fit of sickness. In 
addition to all this, his nephew delayed to call a phy- 
sician, and none visited his sick bed until the third 
day after his return. The doctor who came was not 
Beethoven’s customary physician, and totally mis- 
understood the nature of the disease. Other shocks 
succeeded, and the consequence was a violent attack 
of dropsy, the symptoms of which had first shown 
themselves in Gneixendorf, 

His long, painfully long, end was now beginning. 
His constitution, powerful as that of a giant, “ blocked 
the gates against death " for nearly three months. As 
labour of any kind was out of the question, the arri- 
val of Handel’s works from London, which came to 
him as a present, supplied him with the distraction 
he wished for, in his own sphere. It was not long 
before attacks of suffocation at night distressed him, 
and it became necessary to perform the operation 
paracentesis. When he saw the stream of water gush 
forth, he remarked, with that sublimity of humour so 
peculiarly his own, that the surgeon reminded him of 
Moses, who struck the rock with his rod; but, in the 
same humorous vein he added: ‘ Better water from 
the stomach than from the pen.” With this he con- 
soled himself. But he grew worse, and a medical 
consultation seemed necessary to his friends. His 
own heart forbode him no good, and he again made 
his will on the 3rd of January, 1827. He made his 
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beloved nephew “sole heir to all he possessed.” The 
nephew had gone to join his regiment the day before, 
and this had a good and quieting effect on Beethoven. 
He knew that the young man would be best provided 
for there, and testified his gratitude to General von 
Stutterheim, who had received him, by dedicating 
to that officer his quartet in C sharp minor—his 
‘‘ereatest” quartet. He urged that Dr. Malfatti 
should be called. But he had had a falling out years 
before with him, and the celebrated physician did not 
now want to excite the displeasure of his colleagues. 
Schindler tells us: ‘* Beethoven wept bitterly when I 
told him the doctor’s decision.” 

But Malfatti came at last; and, after they had ex- 
changed a few words, the old friends lay weeping in 
each other's arms. The doctor prescribed iced punch 
to ‘quicken the organs of digestion, enervated by too 
much medicine.” ‘The first physician who was called 
to attend him tells us: ‘The effect of the prescription 
was soon perceptible. He grew cheerful, was full of 
witty sallies at times, and even dreamt that he might 
be able to finish his oratorio Saul and David.” From 
his written conversations, we see that a great many 
of his friends had gathered about his bed. He thought 
of finishing the Bach overture for one of Schindler's 
concerts, and even began to busy himself with the 
Tenth Symphony once more. He had again to ex- 
perience the feeling of pecuniary embarrassment while 
in this condition—an embarrassment now more pain- 
ful than ever—brought about more especially by the 
necessity of procuring a military outfit for Karl. Ga- 
litzin had, indeed, expressly promised a short time 
before to send him money, but he proved a * princely 
boaster ;” and there was no prospect of an income 
from any other source. All his completed works had 
been sold, and the little fortune he had laid aside at the 
time of the Congress of Vienna was irrevocably pledged 
to Karl by his will. 

His thoughts now turned to the ‘‘ magnanimous” 
English, who had already promised him a “ benefit.” 
His disease lasted a long time. The third operation 
had been performed. His long-continued solitude 
had alienated men from him in Vienna; and, es- 
pecially after his experiences with the Akademie in 
1824, he had no confidence in the devotion and en- 
thusiasm for art of his second home. This induced 
Schindler to write to England: ‘ But what afflicts 
him very much is, that no one here concerns himself 
in the least about him; and, indeed, this total absence 
of interest in him is very surprising.” After this, we 
find only his most intimate friends at his bedside. 
Among these was Gleichenstein, who happened to be 
in Vienna on a short visit. He writes: ‘‘Thou must 
bless my boy as Voltaire blessed Franklin’s son.” 
Hummel, who was travelling and giving concerts, 
also saw him, and at the sight of his suffering—he 
had just undergone the fourth operation—burst into 
tears. Beethoven had, at the moment of Hummel’s 
visit, received a little picture as a present, and he 
showed it to him, saying: ‘ See, my dear Hummel, 
the house in which Haydn was born—the miserable 
peasant hut, in which so great a man was born!" 

He asks his Rhenish publisher, Schott, who had 
purchased his Mass and his Ninth Symphony, and 
who was destined one day to become the owner of 
the Niebelungen, for some old wine to strengthen him. 
Malfatti recommended an aromatic bath; and such a 
bath, it seemed to him, would surely save him. But 
it had the very opposite effect, and he was soon taken 
with violent pains. He wrote to London: “I only 
ask God that I may be preserved from want as long 
as I must here endure a living death.” The response 
was one thousand guldens from the Philharmonic 
Society of that city “on account of the concert in 

reparation.” ‘It was heart-rending to see how he 
folded his hands and almost dissolved in tears of joy 








and gratitude”’ when he received them. This was 
his last joy, and the excitement it caused accelerated 
his end. His wound broke open again, and did not 
close any more. He felt this at first a wonderful re- 
lief; and while he felt so he dictated some letters for 
London, which are among the most beautiful he has 
written. He promised to finish the Tenth Symphony 
for the Society, and had other “ gigantic” plans es- 
pecially as regards his Faust-music. ‘‘ That will be 
something worth hearing,’ he frequently exclaimed. 
The overflow of his fancy was “indescribable, and his 
imagination showed an elasticity which his friends had 
noticed but seldom when he was in health.” At the 
same time, the most beautiful pictures of dramatic 
poetry floated before his mind, and in conversation 
he always represented his own works as filled with 
such ‘‘poetie ideas.” But his sufferings soon became 
‘“‘indescribably great. His dissolution was approach- 
ing” with giant steps, and even his friends could only 
wish for his end. Schindler wrote to London on the 
24th March: “ He feels that his end is near, for yes- 
terday he said to Breuning and me: ‘Clap your 
hands, friends; the play is over.’” And further: 
‘* He advances towards death with really Socratic 
wisdom and unexampled equanimity.”” He could 
well be calm ofheart and soul. He had done his duty 
as an artist and asa man. This same day he wrote 
a codicil to his will in favour of his nephew ; and now 
his friends had only one deep concern—to reconcile 
him with heaven. ‘The physician approved, and 
Beethoven calmly but resolutely answered: “ I will.” 

The clergyman came, and Beethoven devoutly per- 
formed his last religious duties. Madame Johann van 
Beethoven heard him say, after he had received the 
sacrament: ‘ Reverend sir, I thank you. You have 
brought me consolation. ” 

He then reminded Schindler of the letter to London. 
“* May God bless them,” he said. The wine he had 
asked for came. ‘Too bad! too bad! it’s too late!” 
These were his very last words. He fell immediately 
after into such an agony that he was not able to utter 
a single syllable more. On the 24th and 25th of 
March, the people came in crowds to see him again. 
Even the faijaks, Hoslinger and Holz, as well as the 
poet Castelli, were among them. “ All three of us 
knelt before his bed,” said Holz, subsequently, to Frau 
Linzbaur, who, in relating the incident, added that 
when Holz told it **his yoice forsook him, and he 
covered his face and wept. ‘He blessed us,’ he said, 
with an effort; ‘we kissed his hand, but never saw 
him again.” This was the last act of his life. 

‘*On the 26th, the little pyramidal clock, which he 
had received as a present from Princess Christiane 
Lichnowsky, stopped, as it still does when a storm is 
approaching. Schindler and Breuning had gone to 
the churchyard, to select a grave for him. A storm 
of loud thunder and hail came raging on about five 
o'clock. No one but Frau van Beethoven and the 
young composer, Anselm Huettenbrenner, who had 
hurried hither from Graz to look upon his revered 
master once more, were present in the room of the 
dying man. A stroke of lightning illuminated it with 
a lurid flash. The moribund opened his eyes, raised 
his right hand, and looked up with a fixed gaze for 
several seconds : the soul of the hero would not out. 
But “‘ when his uplifted hand fell back on the bed, his 
eyes half closed. Not another breath! Not another 
heart-beat ! It was I that closed the half-open eyes of 
the sleeper.” So says Huettenbrenner, an eye-witness 
of our artist’s last moment. This was the 26th of 
March, 1827. 

‘*No mourning wife, no son, no daughter, wept at 
his grave, but a world wept at it.” These are the 
words of the orator of the day on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the first monument to Beethoven in 1845, 
in Bonn. But his funeral on that beautiful day in 
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spring was a very brilliant one. A sea of twenty 
thousand human beings surged over_the street where 
now the votive church stands; for in the Schwarz- 
spanierhaus behind it, Beethoven had lived during 
the last years of his life. The leading capellmeisters 
of the city carried the pall, and writers and musicians 
the torches. 

‘The news of his death had violently shaken the 
people out of their indifference,” says Dr. G. von 
Breuning. And, indeed, it was, as a poor old hux- 
tress exclaimed when she saw the funeral procession, 
“the general of musicians ” whom men were carrying 
to the grave! ‘The poet, Grillparzer, delivered the 
funeral oration, He took for his text the words: 
“He was an artist, and he was what he was only 
through his art.” Our very being and our sublimest 
feelings are touched when we hear the name of— 


Lupwic VAN BEETHOVEN. 








ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The following lady has been elected to the position of Associate 
Pianist of Trinity College, London, during the past month :—Miss 
Louisa Payne, of Guildford. 

The following appointment as Local Secretary has also been made: 
—Mr. J. C. B. Tirbutt, for Reading. 

The following new honorary members have also been elected since 
our last issue :—John Henry Scott, of London; William Tattersall, of 
Accrington ; Henry Gee, of Guildford ; John Morant, of Lymington; 
William Thomas Webb, ot London; John Charles Brettell Tirbutt, of 
Reading ; Henry Pickford, B.A., of London; Ernest Bruton, of Bris- 
tol; ‘T. Davis, A.Mus.T.C.L., of Crickhowell; Frank Romer, of Lon- 
don; Jane Frances Dove, of St. Andrews, N.B.; Louisa Elizabeth 
Hagger, of Southport; and William Pinney, Mus.B., of London, 





A Students’ Concert was given at Trinity College, London, on the 
2oth instant, of which the following is the programme :—Pianoforte 
Duet, “ Serenade,” (Hummel), Miss Hammond and Mr. Quance; Air, 
“O rest in the Lord,” (« Elijah”), (Mendelssohn), Miss A. Hunt ; 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in G, Allegro con spirito-Allegretto, 
(Mozart), Miss Burt and Miss Waddy ; Song, ‘La Serenata” (Braga), 
Miss Fearne Bell,— Violoncello Obligato, Mr. J. H. Calcott ; Pianoforte 
Solos, (a) Lied ohne woite in A, (Mendelssohn), (6) Rondo brilliante, 
(Moskowski), Miss Beatrice Allen; Song, ‘*' The Golden Thread,” 
(Gounod), Miss Grosvenor Gooch: Pianoforte Duet, “ ‘Tarantelle ” 
(Raff), Mr. Pogson and Miss Gray; Song, “*O that we two were 
Maying,” (Gouned), Miss A. Hunt; Clarinet Solo, “2nd Air with 
Variations,” (Brepsant), Mr, J. W. Hill; Song, ‘* La Parlate d’amor,” 
(Gounod), Miss Grosvenor Gooch; T'wo-part Song, (a) ‘ What is 
love?” (Stewart), Three-part Song, (4) “ Rest thee on this mossy 
pillow,” (Smart), Conducted by Mr, Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., 
(Director of Studies). 

At the end of the concert the following medals were distributed to 
the successful students by the Warden:—The “ Stark” Silver Medal 
for Harmony to Mary A. E. Pettifer (Assoclate-Pianist) ; the ‘ Stark ” 
Silver Medal for Counterpoint to Emily Hagger (A. Mus., T.C.L.) ; 
the Silver Medal for Diligence and Regularity to Francis Pogson ; 
a the Bronze Medal for Diligence and Regularity to Edith S. 
Collet. 

The recently-gained diplomas, certificates, &c., of Trinity College, 
London, will be distributed on April 10, 








FOR EVER (A«). 





Great love begets great faith —my trust in you 
Is boundless as the azure heaven above, 
Your love and faith will be for ever true, 
And will survive the death of earthly love. 


Fate fights against us now—the prospect seems 
So dark and dreary that we faint and fear ; 
When Death shall realise our wildest dreams 
We shall forget what we have suffered here, 
Surely there is in God’s wide sphere a place 
Where hearts like ours shall be for ever one; 
Where I shall look upon my darling’s face 
And live in love whose tale shall ne’er be done. 


I pictured to my mind a home on earth, 

Where love should reign, and you should be it’s queen ; 
But yet it is a fancy—nothing worth— 

And heaven will grant what earth has never seen. 


For that sweet time I hope—my love can wait, 
My soul will find you, whereso’er you be ; 
Since love like ours can never be too late, 
For ever you are all in all to me. J.B, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——— 


A new Hand-book of Anthems for Public Worship. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The use of Anthems as a part of worship music is 
becoming more and more general. The want of a 
collection of such pieces singable by an ordinary 
congregation has been long felt, and various efforts 
have been made to supply the deficiency. The volume 
before us is the best collection hitherto published, 
containing as it does choice compositions of our own 
native composers, and some of the most devout 
melodies and settings of the great masters. The 
arrangements are very judicious, the congregation 
being always borne in mind; to this end the fugal 
form is discarded as presenting too many difficulties 
of execution, and each part is made as melodious and 
independent as possible. The work can be had in 
different sizes of type and is beautifully printed. Its 
sphere will doubtless be a large and successful one, 
and will help in no small measure to improve con- 
gregational psalmody. 








Franz Liszt; Artist and Man. By L. Ramann. 
Translated by Miss E. Cowdery. 2.vols. Lone 
don: W, H. Allen and Co, 


Those who have heard of the fame of Liszt, of his 
marvellous technique and high artistic aims, will not 
need much recommendation of this work at our hands. 
One has almost a feeling of envy to think that Germany 
should have been the first to secure a record of the 
life and work of this Paganini of the pianoforte, yet 
the task has been so conscientiously and lovingly done, 
that it would have been worse than a waste of time 
for any one else to collect the facts anew, and write 
an independent volume. So we have here a trans- 
lation, on the whole a very good one that leaves nothing 
to be desired in point of clearness and excellent 
English. Liszt’s life has been an eventful one; 
scathed by sorrow it is true, yet rendered the more 
beautiful by the manliness with which all difficulties 
were met andovercome. Born under happy auspices 
in 1811, at a little village in Hungary, he soon 
shewed signs of great musical precocity. His father 
was one of those men who, to all human appearance, 
are forced by circumstances into totally different em- 
ployments from that for which nature intended them. 
Endowed with a musical soul, Adam Liszt was never- 
thelessa steward of one of the great Hungarian nobles, 
and while at work on his ledgers and account books felt 
very keenly the wearisomeness of his lot. And when 
his son showed signs of musical genius, the father 
rejoiced at the thought of living his own life over again 
in that of his boy, and was determined that no expense 
he could possibly afford should be spared to provide 
the means of little Franz’s education. Franz was 
six years old when his father began to teach him the 
piano; and in spite of — and unmethodical 
instruction, soon showed marvellous aptitude. He 
worked so hard at chords and exercises that his 
constitution gave way and he fell dangerously ill, so 
ill that the village carpenter prepared his coffin; but 
at the last moment a favourable change took place 
and recovery was rapid. It was at Oedenburg that 
little Franz made his first public appearance. Our 
hero was only nine years old, and yet never flinched 
at the thought of performing in public. Quite the 
contrary, he could scarcely await the hour; and 
although an attack of intermittent fever, to which he 
was at that time subject, came on at the moment of 
his appearance, he never hesitated an instant, but 
played away while his teeth chattered, with a perse- 
verence, a power, a discretion and an execution 
remarkable at his age. The audience were most 
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enthusiastic in his praise. At a later concert 
Beethoven was present, and when Liszt had finished 
stept up to the platform and kissed him. Liszt always 
remembered the great master with affection. Some 
trouble was taken by Adam Liszt in finding Franz a 
suitable teacher—Hummel was too expensive and 
others could take no more pupils, till at last he was 
taken in hand by Charles Czerny and Antonio Salieri 
and made rapid progress. He now began to give 
concerts, always with great success. He made his 
debut in London in 1824, and was presented at the 
court of George IV. At Boulogne Adam Liszt 
died, and Franz was left alone, but he settled his 
father’s affairs and wrote for his mother to meet him 
at Paris. He was fond of his mother and earned the 
support of her and himself by pianoforte teaching. 
An attachment sprung up between him and a 
pupil, the young countess St. Cricz, a maiden pure 
as a lily, and many happy hours were passed in her 
society; but her father discovered the attachment and 
spoke roughly to Liszt, who summoned wounded 
pride to his aid and renounced his love, yet he never 
seems to have forgotten her, nor did she forget him. 
He was soon after again very ill and given up for dead, 
but unexpectedly recovered. After this he became 
oppressed by morbid religious desires, and even 
contemplated entering a convent-—what has been 
called the ‘*world sorrow” took possession of his 
soul and he could find no rest, his disappointed 
love forming in his heart a deep hatred of the aris- 
tocracy. Liszt’s whole moral being was enveloped 
in a deep and mystic gloom until the stirring period 
of the Revolution of July, 1830, which was the means 
of drawing all traces of his childhood’s slumbers from 
his eyes and of subduing his doubts and fears. His 
mother used to say, ‘‘C’est le canon qui l’a guéri.”’ 
Till then he had been more of a dreamer than a man 
of action; and now all at once that side of his nature 
came into play which converted feeling, thought and 
will, in a moment to action, just as in later years he 
fought manfully in the battlefield of art. In the midst 
of this turmoil he sketched out a ‘‘ Symphonie Re- 
volutionaire,”’ the conception of which was very grand, 
but unfortunately it was never finished as the re- 
volution was so short lived. He had intended to 
embody the triumphant shoutings of all mankind who 
should join the pawan of joy on the restoration of 
fallen humanity. His knowledge at this time was 
very defective, and he felt at great loss in the learned 
society into which he was thrown. Hence he 
devoured greedily all kinds of learning with little or 
no system. An important event in Liszt’s life was 
the advent of Paganini in Paris. The great violinist 
was at the zenith of his fame and stept upon the 
Parisian stage at a time of public terror caused by 
the outbreak of the cholera. ‘In listening to this 
playing” says the authoress, “ he felt himself touched 
as by a magic wand. Charmed, stunned, yet seeing 
clearly at the same time, he could have cried out for 
sorrow and exultation. This playing! it was the 
vision of his soul after which he had sought and 
grasped, and yet could never find or seize.” 
Paginini’s playing had stirred his whole being, and he 
determined to imitate his performances on his own 
instrument—the piano. He now sat at the instru- 
ment six hours a day and practised. He transposed 
and played Paginini’s ‘“*‘ Twenty-four Capricci per 
Violino solo, composti e dedicati agli Artisti,” and by 
his efforts in this direction he created to a great 
extent the present school of pianoforte playing. The 
symphonies of Berlioz and the hypotheses of Fetis 
all had their influence on Liszt, whose ultimate career 
was not yet shaped out. Betweenhimself and Chopin 
a great affection sprang up, and Liszt was an efficient 
interpreter of Chopin's difficult music, having later 
also written a book to Chopin’s memory. Liszt’s 





sympathy was with the working classes, and one of 
his compositions bore the socialistic motto. 

Vivre en travaillant 

Ou mourir en combattant. 

To Louis Philippe and his régime Liszt had a great 
aversion, and did not fail to show this on various 
occasions, which delayed for ten years his investiture 
with the Legion of Honour. We quote again from the 
volume before us. ‘His bitterness against the 
vandalistic citizen-kingship, his refusal to play before 
Louis Philippe, the bold, defiant demeanour which he 
so often assumed before impertinent personages in 
high society were the lances which he broke to secure 
the position of artists. When he threw Frederic 
William IV.’s diamonds angrily into the side scenes ; 
when with defiant word he confronted the Czar 
Nicholas I., when he refused to give the customary 
invitation to his concerts to Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover, and Ludwig I. of Bavaria; when, 
at the Spanish court he would not play before Queen 
Isabella I., because court etiquette forbade the 
artist’s personal introduction. Those were not the 
caprices and arrogance of a virtuoso, spoiled by 
success, but the acts of an aristocrat of mind who 
defends his dignity and strives for its recognition.” 
In this respect Liszt was a hero. 

For some years subsequent to the advent of 
Paganini in Paris, Liszt returned to the solitude of 
his mother’s home, and gave himself up to incessant 
practice. Of his return to public life it is said :— 

What he had gained asa pianist during these years was, on the technical 
side, a magnificent extension of his command of passages, double stops, 
play of chords, skips, differences of touch, and shades of tone—technical 
acquirements which appeared in the splendour of deep and full tone, 
titanic power and dazzling rapidity. Every single finger had attained 
an independence and yet a power of expression such as no pianist 
before him had possessed. His hand found and executed the seemingly 
impossible. It discovered the art of sounding simultaneously tones 
lying far apart on the instrument, such as it seemed impossible for 
ten fingers to reach; and even through differences of touch and 
shading, he produced separate simultaneous melodies and phrases, so 
that they were not only comprehensible to the player, but no less clearly 
distinguishable by the hearer, Counterpoint forms, especially the 
fugue, as the highest musical representative of simultaneous voices, 
were brought under this touch on the piano, and made living realities. 
Till then they have been executed more like harmonious masses, and 
the unity of sound on that instrument had entirely concealed the 
individuality of the various tones. His command of the instru- 
ment was no accquired art, it was the production and language of 
his mind, and his playing became thereby loftier, more impressive, and 
more innovating, and technics and form all melted into a varied flow 
of spiritual freedom and natural spontaneity which made him a 
phenomenon. 

He now published his translations for the pianoforte 
of Paganini’s ‘‘ Twenty-four Capricci per Violino,” 
these were issued in 1839 by Tobias Haslinger in 
Vienna under the title “‘ Bravura Studies after Pagan- 
ini’s Capricci, arranged for Pianoforte.” They were 
works of such enormous difficulty of execution that 
Robert Schumann, who edited the ** New Musical 
Journal,” said “It was as though Liszt wished to lay 
down all his experiences to deliver the secrets of his 
execution to posterity in this work.” One of his later 
translations was that of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Episode de la Vie 
d’un Artiste,” which latter work was performed at the 
Crystal Palace concerts last season for the first time 
in this country, and created a great sensation. Nu- 
merous other pianoforte pieces followed, of which a 
chronological list is given. Liszt’s friendship with 
Georges Sand is an interesting story, and is told 
at length in the volume before us. In 1835 Liszt 
formed a connection with the Countess D’Agoult, who 
left her husband and family to follow him—genuine 
love seems to have united the two hearts. The great 
pianist has always been very charitable and never 
refused to give either services or money for the aid of 
distressed humanity. His sarcastic criticism of the 
performances at the Milan Theatre della Scala excited 
the ire of the Milanese, who refused to go to his 
concerts, and sent him challenges and insulting letters 
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threatening personal violence. However the tact of 
the artist calmed their wrath and they ultimately 
forgave him. ‘The narrative is carried down to the 
year 1840, and concludes at the point where Liszt 
guaranteesthe cost of the Beethoven memorial and 
starts on a European concert tour. His place asa 
composer has not yet been assigned him, but we feel 
sure it will not be a low one, and his good faith and 
benevolence as a man will add to his laurels as an 
artist. We close our notice of this life of Liszt with 
a word of admiration for the interesting setting of the 
story, the fairness of the author’s criticism, and the 
excellent get up of the two volumes, to which a third 
will, we hope, be added when Liszt’s earthly labours 
are ended, and the contentions caused by his bodily 
presence have quieted down, and when we shall be 
better able to understand and appreciate his ennobling 
influence on executive and theoretical music. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





QvuARTERLY Report PRESENTED TO THE COUNCIL, 
January 27, 1883. 


The Academical Board have the honour to submit 
the following statement of the Academical work of the 
College since the last quarterly report : 


In the department of Classes and Lectures an 
important change has been made in the fees payable 
by instituting Sessional payments, by which a student 
who remains a complete year in any class gets a 
considerable reduction ; the object being to hold out 
inducements for. continuous study, the importance ot 
which is so often overlooked. 

The silver medal for the best student in the class 
for Musical Acoustics, conducted by Dr. W. H. Stone 
during the past term, has been awarded to Joseph 
Curtis, who has also just passed in the first division 
ofthe Intermediate Examination for Mus. B. at London 
University. 

On theapplication of the Board the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching has insti- 
tuted acentre for Lectures at Trinity College, London, 
under the University Extension Scheme, the members 
of the Academical Board being nominated as the 
Local Committee. The first course will be on 
Musical Acoustics, and will take place next term, the 
Society having chosen Dr. W. H. Stone as their 
lecturer on this subject. The advantage of placing 
this University teaching within the easy reach of our 
students is obvious; and the certificate given to 
students after an examination by the joint board of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London is 
one of great value. 

Mr. Frank H. Bradley has been appointed to an 
additional Professorship of the Organ, and Mr. Jas. 
Higgs, Mus.B. to an additional Professorship of Har- 
mony and Counterpoint. Messrs. Llewelyn Thomas 
and Lennox Browne have resigned their Lecture- 
ship on Aural and Vocal Physiology. 

A Free Scholarship of the value of thirty guineas 
per annum (which really represents with its attendant 
privileges an aggregate value of over £100) to be 
called the Henry Smart scholarship, and tenable for 
three years, has been established in memory of the 
late Henry Smart, who was at the time of his death 
Member of the Council and Examiner for the College. 
It is hoped that this will be the means of attracting 
some young musician of conspicuous promise, who 
will do credit after his course of study to both the 
Institution and the great name in English music 
which the scholarship bears. 

The usual half-yearly Examinations for the dip- 
lomas and special certificates of the College took 


place during the present month, when the following | 











sidibaiias set's acted as Examiners :—Sir George 
Elvey (in “‘ Previous Exercise’’), E.J. Hopkins, Mus.D. 
(in “ Harmony ”), A. H. Mann, Mus.D. (in 
**Counterpoint”), H. A. Harding, Mus.D,. (in 
** Musical History,” ‘‘ Choir Training,” and “ General 
Musical Knowledge ’ ’), and W. H. ‘Walshe, M.D., 

F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the University 
College Hospital (in ** Vocal and Aural Physiology’), 
C. E. Stephens, L.Mus. T.C.L. (in “ Pianoforte 
Playing”), Walter Parratt (in “Organ Playing”), G. 
A. Osborne (in “ Solo Singing”), Signor Papini (in 
‘Violin. Playing’), and G. E. Bambridge (in “ Viva 
Voce’’). 

It should be borne in mind that by the published 
regulations of the College, the College Professors are 
eligible for election (as Examiners), but are not per- 
mitted to examine in their own subjects ; that is, the 
subjects in which they teach at the College. 

In the practical subjects, eighteen candidates suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the Examiners. ‘The percentage 
of Passes in these subjects was unusually good, few 
failing to attain the certificate for which they had 
entered, the candidate’s work being in nearly every 
case of a very high standard. The entries were 
seventy-nine in all, showing an encouraging increase 
on the entries for the corresponding examination of 
last year. The results of the Diploma examinations 
are not yet to hand, as the Board of Examiners do 
not meet to draw up the Pass list until next Monday. 

The Local examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge were held on the 1st December, 1882, the 
entries being nearly 300 in excess of those at the 
corresponding examination the previous year. The 
Examiners were :—Wm. Pinney, Mus.B., E. Burritt 
Lane, L. Mus. T.C.L., W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus. 
T.C.L., and C. H. Hewitt, L.Mus. T.C.L. 

The number of candidates examined in Instru- 
mental and Vocal music at various Local Centres 
during the last half year amounted to 758, again 
showing a most satisfactory increase. Applications 
for the Services of the Examiners during the coming 
term are very numerous, and one examination has 
already been held this week at Manchester. 

The following ladies ‘and gentlemen have been 
appointed Local Secretaries since the last report :— 
For Chardstock, Mr. G. E. Lyle; for Londonderry, 
Mr. Daniel C. Jones; for Bath, Mr. Frank Merrick, 
L.Mus. T.C.L.; for Crewe, Mr. Louis Hyde; for 
Calcutta; Miss C. H. O’Brien; and for the whole of 
London, A. W. S. Hoare, L.Mus. T.C.L. 

Since the last report thirty-nine new honorary 
members have been elected under the new regula- 
tion of an entrance fee as well as the annual subscrip- 
tion; and Mr. Charles Peters, formerly resident 
Secretary of the College, has been elected to an 
Honorary Life Membership. 

The Annual Prize Competitions have been decided 
as follows:—For the Chamber Music Prize Sir 
Michael Costa reported that no composition of 
sufficient merit was sent in; and Dr. W. H. 
Longhurst reported in like manner in regard to the 
Chorale or Hymn Tune Prize, the only deserving 
competitor being disqualified by the regulations, 
For the essay on “ The Value to the Musician ofa 
Knowledge of Modern Languages,” the gold medal 
has been awarded to Miss Melloney Stephens of 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, on the report of Mr. G. A. 
Osborne ; and on the report of Dr. Gordon Saunders 
the Musical History Prize of two guineas to Miss 
H. L. Elmes of Addlestone, for her essay on “ Early 
Writers for the Pianoforte.” The Board feel that the 
Council will join with them in grateful thanks to 
Sir Michael Costa, Dr. Longhurst, Mr. G. A. 
Osborne and Dr. Gordon Saunders, for the kind 
care and trouble bestowed by them on the work 
submitted in the several competitions. 
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The Board have recently given much time to the 
consideration of the regulations for the various 
College examinations, both Higher and Local, and 
such alterations have been now made as will, it is 
believed, considerably improve the whole scheme 
and connect the Local with the Higher Examinations 
in the sense of crediting senior candidates with 
their equivalent local work, under suitable conditions, 
when they present themselves at the Higher exami- 
nations. Among other changes the ‘ Previous 
Exercise " for the College Diploma of “ Licentiate in 
Music ” has been abolished, and also the preliminary 
certificate of Student in Music, the subjects of that 
examination remaining asa preliminary division of 
the examination for Associateship. In the place of 
the Exercise for Licentiateship a more extended com- 
position is now invited from those who already hold 
the diploma of Licentiate and who may desire to 
offer themselves for the special distinction of fellow- 
ship of the College which may be held in conjunction 
with the Licentiateship. It may be added that a new 
feature has just been included in the regulations for 
special certificates in technical skill, viz., a separate 
examination in the subject of Choir Training or Manage- 
ment, it being felt that such a certificate will be very 
acceptable to an increasing class of musicians who 
are devoting themselves to the distinctive duties of 
choirmastership. The revised regulations are now 
ready for distribution, and it is hoped that the care 
taken to bring the College examinations into perfect ac- 
cord with the growing requirements of the day will be 
duly appreciated by all earnest and practical musicians. 


Humpnurey J. Stark, Jegistrar. 
per SHELLEY FIsHER, Secretary. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
16mo, cloth, price 1s., CHEAP EDITION (being the}Fifteenth), of 


The Psalter; or, Canticles & Psalms of David, 
POINTED for CHANTING on a NEW PRINCIPLE. 
With Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN 
ELVEY, Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Col- 
leges, and Organist and Choragus to the University of 
Oxford. With a Memorandum on the Pointing of the 
‘** Gloria Patri”? by Sir G. J. Elvey. 

ALSO 


Il. FOAP. 8vo. EDITION (the Fourteenth), limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with Proper Psalms, 3s. 
Ill. LARGE-TYPE EDITION (the Eighth), 
ORGAN, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The PROPER PSALMS separately. Feap. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately. Seventeenth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 3d. 


THIS PSALTER IS USED AT ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR, and at many Cathedrals. 
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PARKER & CO., Oxford; and, 6, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London. 





882 pages. Ready. Price 3s. 
EEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY, (for 1883). Of the 
Music Trades and Professions of the United Kingdom. 
Price, 88., Paper; or Cloth, 4s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price Sixpence the Three Parts, 

USICAL CATALOGUE (A to H ;—H to P;— 

Po to Z). Consisting of List with Prices of our Current 
Stock—Histories, Treatises, Ancient and Modern Music—Organ 
Music—String Music, and in fact almost every Branch of Musical 


Art that can be embraced within the scope of a General Musical 
Catalogue. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








Price 2s. 6d. 
EEVES' PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK, for the year 
1883. Providing an ordinary Diary and an Hourly arrange- 
ment for the punctual keeping of Engagements. Specially adapted 
for Professional Persons, Lecturers, and Students. With Almanac 
and much other useful information. 


W. REEVES’, 195, Fleet Street, Lendon. 
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PRIZE MUSICAL COMPETITIONS. 


Tae Acapewican Boarp or Trinity Cottecr, Lonpon, OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING Prizes FoR 1883 :— 


Cuamasr Mosic.—Adjudicator, Str Micnart Costa. A Prize of Ten 
Guineas and the Gold Medal of the College for the best Quartet for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. Open to Students and Honorary Members of the 
College. 

Poms Essay.—Adjudicator, E. H. Turpin, Esq. The Gold Medal of the 
College for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Use of the Orchestra in the Services of the 
Church.” Open to Students and Honorary Members of the ——P- 

CHopaLR on HyMN Tone Prize.—Adjudicator, Dr. W. H. Longhurst. oS A 
Prize of Three Guineas for the best Chorale or Hymn Tune tothe words, “O 
Thou, the Way, the Truth, the Life.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College. i 

Tua Bonavia Hunt Paizes.—Adjudicator, W. H. Cummings, Esq. Two 
Prizes of Three Guineas and Two Guineas for the best Essays on “‘ The Madrigal 
Writers of the Elizabethan period.’! Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College, and Pupils or Members of enrolled Institutions. 

The tions, giving full particulars of t he Competitions, may be obtained 
from is iomuee frinity Coliege, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 








SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


TO ADVERTISERS :—‘“ Musical Education” circulates 
considerably in Schools, and amongst a large class of the 
Public and Profession, as well as with the large and 
increasing number of Students and Musical Amateurs. 

Copies of this Paper can be forwarded by post in the United 
Kingdom, and to the principal Countries in the Postal 
Union for 3s. 6d. a year ; 6 months, 1s. 9d.; single copies, 34d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS :—T'wo lines, 2s.; per line after, 6d. Front page 
Advertisements, one third extra. Per inch, 5s. 6d. Four 
insertions charged as Three. Remittances in Postal Orders. 

*.* All Communications for the Editor as well as Subscriptions 

und Advertisements, must ve sent to William Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, London. 


PRIZES—PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TO OUR READERS.—Next month we shall 
give full particulars of Prizes which we 
intend to offer for the best and second best 
Hymn Tune, Part-song, and Organ Volun- 
tary, &c. The successful composition will 

be printed in the pages of this Journal. 


—_ The Orchestra 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


The concluding chapters of Book I., and, the opening chapters of Book II. 
of ‘‘ Love which Alters Not ” will appear in next month’s issue. 

Paaivps.— The Great Violinists and Pianists” will be continued next month 

Sugp.iock.—We will bear in mind your observations. 

EK. J. L.—We should recommend Professor Macfarren’s book on Harmony. 

Anon.—The song you name is published by Messrs. Cocks and Co. the 
songs published by this firm may be sung in public without the payment of 
any fee. 
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The life work of Richard Wagner is now done, and 
for good or ill he has quitted the scene, leaving be- 
hind him an ineffaceable record of revolutions in 
musical art, a story of many successful conflicts 
against poverty, and a theory of opera which will 
form a rallying point for his disciples and the 
monument of its author for alltime. Although we 
have taken side with those who repudiate Wagner’s 
artistic pretentions, yet we always loved the boldness 
and self-confidence of the mam, and his single-handed 
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struggle against universally-received opinion. So all 
strife must hush before the solemnity of the occasion 
and the good he did; and the noble qualities he 
possessed must be bornein mind. For a long time his 
health has been failing, yet a catastrophe was not 
expected, even by his most intimate friends; how- 
ever, the great composer himself seems to have had 
forewarning of his speedy decease, for last Christ- 
mas, when he conducted some of his own music for 
the masters and pupils of the Marcello academy at 
Venice, which they were to perform on the occasion 
of Frau Wagner’s birthday, after the rehearsal was 
over he exclaimed, ‘‘‘ Parsifal’ will be my last 
work.” This alarmed those present, who gathered 
round him, and asked him why he spoke so despond- 
ingly. ‘I shall die soon,” he replied, ‘‘ I have been 
convinced of it for some time, and am so now more 
than ever.” Richard Wagner was born at Leipzig, 
on the 22nd May, 1813, which makes his age wanting 
but two months of three score years andten. His 
first literary achievement was a tragedy, in which, as 
is well known, he murdered so many of his char- 
acters that he had to make them re-appear as ghosts 
in the last act. After plodding along for along time 
—for he was a “ plodding” genius, and had an iron 
determination — he became acquainted with the 
works of Beethoven, and these doubtless decided 
his career as a composer. He subsequently be- 
came conductor of a small operatic company at 
Madgeburg, and at Riga in 1839 he married an 
actress with whom he had fallen in love, They were 
very poor at first; almost:starving, in fact. His 
first work of importance was the opera of “ Rienzi” 
founded on Lord Lytton’s novel of the same name, 
Rienzi was accepted at Dresden, and there it was pro- 
duced in October, 1842, and it has since kept the stage. 
It was the only work which had the slightest success 
in Paris, for Tannnaiiser was literally hooted from the 
stage. A later opera, The Flying Dutchman, was per- 
formed for the first time in England at Drury Lane 
theatre in 1870 under Arditi. ‘Che only comic opera 
Wagner ever wrote was the Meister-singers, which 
is a most delightful work. Lohengrin, his most 
successful opera, was first performed at Weimar in 
1850. Mr. Carl Rosa gave it in English in 1880. 
It was in 1874 determined to produce by subscrip- 
tion the series of operas known as the Nibelungen 
Ring, and this was done at Bayreuth, in 1876 for 
the first time. The performance greatly increased 
Wagner's reputation. Parsifal, his, last work, was 
produced at Bayreuth last autumn, and in it he in- 
troduces on the stage some of the most solemn rites 
of the Christian Church, which will be a hindrance to 
its success with very many people. Wagner has 
created such a new school in operatic construction, 
that no future composer can ignore his works, and 
thus his monument must be long and lasting. He 
was undoubtedly a great man, and his loss is a heavy 
and unexpected bereavement to the entire musical 
world. As one of our leading dailies remarked, if to 
wield power, to be adored as a demi-god, and to at- 
tain unprecedented and unequalled conspicuity 
amongst one’s fellow-men is to be happy, the dead 
composer’s felicity, during fully one-third of his allot- 
ted span, should have been complete. Even those 
who disagreed with his method, his musical principles, 
and his whole attitude towards the divine art, acknow- 
ledged the force of his genius, admired his surpassing 
energy, and recognised his right to rank amongst the 
foremost tone-poets, as well as writers of brilliant 
prose and noble verse, that this or any other age has 
been fortunate enough to produce. Posterity will 
best judge of Richard Wagner's genius, and Eng- 
lishmen will be able to boast that their countrymen 
were among the first to recognise its soaring powers 
and to give an adequate performance of his works, 





EARLY WRITERS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By H. L. ELMES., 
[To this essay was awarded the Junior Musical 
History Prize of two guineas offered by the Aca- 
demical Board of Trinity College, London. | 


Music has been cultivated in all ages and amongst 
all nations, but never has it reached such a standard 
of excellence as at the present time. For centuries 
mechanical difficulties stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of musical art; but as these difficulties have 
gradually been overcome, music, set free from its long 
enthralment, has rolled on and on in an ever-deepen- 
ing flood. ‘The advance of music and the development 
of musical instruments have been simultaneous. We 
hear of no noted compositions for the old reed and 
stringed instruments of early times; for even had 
complicated compositions been written for them, they 
would not have been capable of rendering them. 
However, when we get a step further to the clavichord 
and harpsichord, our catalogue of great musicians 
begins. But when the pianoforte, “ the drawing-room 
orchestra,” came into use, composers were soon found 
capable of developing the vast and varied resources 
of the new instrument ; and music grew and increased 
at a rate unparalelled in the history ofthe art. A word 
as to the invention of the piano. 

As with all other great inventions the idea of the 
piano appears to have occurred coincidently to two or 
three minds. Father Wood, an English monk 
manufactured one in 1711, but in that year Bartollomeo 
Cristofali, a native of Padua, had already made three. 
In 1717, Schréter, a German, invented one des- 
cribing it as ‘a new clavier with hammers.” This 
make found many imitators, who reaped the benefit 
of Schréter’s invention. Fredericthe Great was 
amongst the first to patronize them, and we read of 
the great master, Sebastian Bach, spendinga whole 
evening with the emperor, trying these “ forte-piano,’ 
For a few years the harpsichord held its sway ; 
but about the year 1760 the pianoforte became 
generally used in England, althoughit had become 
genera on the Continent somewhat earlier. 

Doubtless, besides its power of expression, one great 
reason which induced musicians to adopt it was its 
capability of producing imitations of orchestral effects. 
Thalberg says: ** The composers repaid their obliga- 
tions to the instrument by writing for it many of the 
very finest productions of music. The importance 
which the instrument thus gained, led from time to 
time to its improvement and enlargement, and this 
again to still finer compositions being produced for it, 
and to the adaptation for the pianoforte of all the best 
orchestral compositions, so that the advance of art 
and the improvement of the piano have had a mutual 
effect upon each other,” 

The introduction of this instrument led also to great 
changes in musical science. The music of the harpsi- 
chord composers was !polyphonic—fugue may be 
taken as the characteristic composition for that 
instrument. As the strings were plucked by jacks or 
quills, sustained notes were unattainable; thus the 
chief movements of the harpsichord music presented 
an elaboration of notes requiring great skill in exe- 
cution. Although possessing many beauties, these 
compositions lacked that, without which music 
scarcely deserves its name, viz., expression. Al- 
though the first pianofortes were not equal to those 
of the present day, either in make or in power of 
expression, yet they were a great improvement upon 
the old harpsichord, and must have been an inestimable 
boon to musicians. In fact, with the introduction of 
the pianoforte a new era in the world of sound began. 
In the year 1760 then we have the new instrument 
beginning to come into use, hardly appreciated as yet, 
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as indeed it could not be until its resources were 
somewhat developed. Perhaps at this time none 
guessed the glorious future before it; but even then 
there were in the world genii, who through it were to 
reveal depth of meaning hitherto undreamt, and to 
evolve mysteries of beauty,—not merely the classic 
beauty of form, but form whose symmetry is shown 
in action, movement, development, and clad withal in 
the subtle veil of expression. In respect to pianoforte 
music we may divide composers roughly into two 
classes: (1) The immortal German writers, who, by 
treating the different elements of musical pleasure in 
a methodical manner, have given an intellectual and 
real artistic character to music. (2) The French and 
Italian writers, whose works are chiefly characterized 
by their brilliancy and prettiness. 

For some years vocal music in Germany was 
almost exclusively studied; but, through the impulse 
given to it by Sebastian Bach, Handel, and many of 
their contemporaries, instrumental music had at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century begun to rise 
from its subordinate position as a mere harmonic 
accompaniment to vocal music; and towards the end 
of the last century, in the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, it surpassed the finest compositions 
in the latter kind of music. The forms of the sonata, 
the stringed quartet and the symphony, also entirely 
superseded the art-forms used by the older instrumental 
composers. Much of this extension and improvement 
in musical art we may trace to the introduction of the 
piano—an instrument capable of rendering to the full 
the works written for it. 

The earliest writers who may be said to have given 
a decided and lasting character to pianoforte music 
are the sons and pupils of John Sebastian Bach. 
Chief among these is Philip Emanuel Bach. Of 
all musical families the Bachs were perhaps the most 
remarkable. They were in fact a race .of musicians, 
and through several generations musical genius was 
handed down from father to son like an imperishable 
heirloom. The family was always large and was at 
one time a hundred in number. Its founder was Veit 
Bach. Weimar, Gotha, Mulhausen, Erfurt, Eisenach 
and Arnstadt are the chief towns associated with the 
memory of this great family. Many of them were co- 
workers with Luther in the work of reformation in 
music which was coeval with that in religion. It 
was then one of this family “who first prepared the 
way ‘for that brilliant epoch of instrumental music 
which began with Haydn.” 

Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, son of J. S. Bach, was 
born at Weimar, 1714. His father did not at first 
intend him so adopt music as a profession, but taught 
it him as an accomplishment. But the love of music 
was so strong in him, that on finishing his university 
education he devoted himself entirely toit. He even- 
tually became pianist and accompanist to the Emperor 
Frederic the Great. He remained in Berlin till 1767, 
when he became musical directorin Hamburg. Both 
in Berlin and Hamburg he was considered a great 
authority in matters of harpsichord playing, his repu- 
tation as a performer on that instrument being very 
great. The strongest points in his playing were his 
facility and perfection, smoothness in execution of 
difficult passages, refined taste, and elegant phrasing ; 
indeed his technical skill enabled him to give a new 
direction to harpsichord playing, and thus he may be 
considered as “the father” of pianoforte playing. As 
an accompanist also he had no rival. Although he 
had not the talent and imagination of his father, he 
was more popular—indeed he has been accused of 
stooping too much to the public taste. But this is 
perhaps the best thing he could have done, for by this 
means he educated and elevated it. His greatest 
service for the pianoforte was in the construction and 
enlargement of the sonata. The name “ sonata” was 





first used in the sixteenth century to denote a piece to 
be played by instruments only. Afterwards pieces 
were composed for instruments independent of vocal 
music, and called ‘* sonatas.”” They were devoid of 
any formal arrangement, and usually consisted of one 
movement ; these were composed for various instru- 
ments. The earliest writers of this kind of music 
were Frescobaldi; Henry Biber, who published “ Six 
Sonatas for Violin and Continuo’”’ in 1681 ; A. Corelli, 
who published twelve sonatas in 1683; Purcell, who 
wrote the ‘*‘ Golden Sonata” in five movements ; 
Scarlatti, whose compositions are usually in one 
movement consisting of two parts,—these, although 
not what we now understand by the term sonata, are 
still fresh and melodious. Durante was another writer 
of sonatas for the harpsichord, some of which approach 
a little nearer to the present sonata form, as they 
consist of two movements, the first named “ Studii ”’ 
and the second “ Divertimenti.” Thus we see how 
the sonata had grown from a mere musical term to a 
work of art. The sonatas of C. P. E. Bach, however, 
are far in advance of any of these. Bach’s sonatas 
consist of three different movements, contrasting in 
motion and rhythm. The first movement, “ Allegro,” 
is broad in design, and abounds in brilliant passages. 
The second movement, ‘* Adagio,” is rather short, 
simple, full of exquisite harmony, and is of melodic 
formation. This is followed by a third movement, 
‘** Rondo,” characterised by rhythmic motivos, flowing 
passages, and suddenly modulating changes. Bach 
also wrote symphonies for other instruments. 

His brother Friedmann also did good service for 
the piano in writing sonatas. His melodies are 
elegant and ingenious. 

Other pupils of Bach were Johann Friedrich Doles, 
who strove to bring the melodious element to per- 
fection, and composed forty preludes in five parts. 
He was for thirty-four years Cantor in Freiburg and 
died in 1797. ; 

Philipp Kirnberger has abstracted the first system 
of harmony from his master’s practical works. He 
was for many years Court musician to the sister of 
Frederic the Great. He also greatly developed the 
mode of Bach’s teaching compositions. 

Goldberg was remarkable for his great talent as a 
performer, being able to play the most difficult music 
upsidedown. Bach composed for him the ‘“ Thirty 
Clavier variations.” 

Christoph Franschel, the son of poor parents, whom 
Bach taught gratis. His ‘‘ Six Polonaises” are said 
to equal those of Friedmann Bach. Carl Friedrich 
Abel was for many years a member of the Court 
orchestra at Dresden. On leaving this situation he 
wandered about for some time, giving concerts in 
many places. In 1759 he came to England and was 
appointed chamber-musician to Queen Charlotte. In 
1763 he gave a series of concerts in conjunction with 
John Christian Bach, at which the latter introduced 
the piano into public concerts by playing the com- 
positions, of the best German masters upon it. Whilst 
in England Abel exercised a considerable influence on 
the musical taste of this country. Here he died in 
1787. His chief works are his ‘ Harpsichord 
Sonatas.” 

Other pupils of Bach were Hasse, whom the 
Italians called ‘‘ the divine Saxon ;”’ Leopold Mozart, 
father of the great Mozart; Agricola, Rolle, and 
many others. 

C. P. E. Bach had been the pioneer in the new 
world of sound which the introduction of the piano 
had revealed, but others were to follow who would 
beat the newly-made track into a grand and broad 
highway. 

Joseph Haydn, with whom began a new era in in- 
strumental music, was born in 1732 at Rohrau, a 
small village on the frontiers of Austria. Whe 
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about eight years old he was placed under his cousin, | 
a schoolmaster of Haimburg. By a fortunate accident | 
Reuter, chapel-master at Vienna, visited the school; | 
and, hearing young Haydn sing, accepted him as one | 
of the choir-boys at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and gave 
him lessons on the violin and harpsichord. But he 
was not taught composition. His first lesson in this 
study he obtained from Fux’s ‘“‘Gradus ad Parnassum,”’ 
which he studied without the help of a master. 

On quitting St. Stephen’s at the age of sixteen, he 
was for some time much embarrassed, and earned a 
scanty living by giving harpsichord lessons. The 
next year or two of his life were spent in striving and 
poverty, and in filling-a few minor appointments 
which he was able to obtain. He was brought be- 
fore the public about the year 1750, through the in- 
strumentality of a comic actor, for whom he wrote his 
first opera “‘ The Devil on two sticks.” After this he 
wrote many trios, concertos and other chamber-music. 
But a brighter era in his life began when Prince Ester- 
hazy, struck with the merit of one of Haydn's 
symphonies, took the composer into his service, and in 
1760 gave him the post of chapel-master. On the death 
the of Prince in 1790 Haydn visited England; and at 
the ‘ Professional Concerts” conducted by Salomon, 
he produced many symphonies and other smaller 
works. He again visited London in 1794, and the 
profits realised by these two visits enabled him on his 
return to Vienna to retire from professional and public 
life, and devote himself entirely to composition. It 
may be interesting to note that during the first visit to 
London, Benjamin Jacob, one of our own musicians, 
then a boy of twelve years, tuned Haydn’s piano and 
gave the master great satisfaction. 

Although Haydn has been regarded as the founder 
of the modern sonata and symphony form, we have 
seen that in reality it was C. P. E. Bach who laid the 
foundation of these art-forms. Indeed Haydn him- 
self has acknowledged his indebtedness to Bach in 
this respect. He used to say “those who know my 
works thoroughly will find that I owe a great deal to 
E. Bach—that I understood and studied him dili- 
gently.” The form of the sonata is the type of modern 
German instrumental music. The overture, the sym- 
phony, the stringed quartet, are all based on the sonata 
form. ‘The skeletons of these forms were in existence 
when Haydn began to compose; but it remained to 
clothe and ornament them, and this was Haydn’s life- 
work. Asshown above, the sonatas of C. P. E. Bach 
and his contemporaries consist of three movements, 
but these do not form an organic whole, but rather 
present agreeable contrasts. Haydnreceived, itis true, 
his idea of the three movements from Bach and the 
earlier composers; but he has so enriched and 
developed each of these three movements, that he 
almost appears as the creator of this art-form of 
instrumental music. The first movement of sonatas 
built on Haydn’s model has been called after him the 
Haydn Movement.” It is generally an “ Allegro,” 
and may be divided into three parts. (1) Consisting 
of one principal theme which gives the entire move- 
ment its character; (2) Consisting of ideas taken 
from the first theme varied and changed by modulation 
and contrapuntal imitation; (3) Is a repetition of the 
first idea or theme. Thus we see the depth of the first 
idea developed and its effectiveness heightened in 
every possible way. We may summarise this first 
movement of Haydn’s thus:—(1) Exposition,} (2) 
Development, (3) Recapitulation. The second move- 
ment, ‘‘ Largo,” “* Adagio,” or “ Andante,” which in 
Bach’s sonatas is very short and simple, Haydn ex- 
tended into a complete piece, full of noble and tender 
sentiment, and forming a great contrast to the vigorous 
expression of the first movement. It consists 
generally of one principal theme “ cantabile ” in some 


leads to the third movement in the form ofa “‘ Rondo,” 
in which one theme is repeated periodically, and 
ornamented with episodes, figures, etc. Thus we see 
that what had been but a momentary fancy to his 
predecessor, Haydn elevated into a principle of 
formation. Of these sonatas Haydn wrote forty-four. 
One sees at once what demand would be made upon 
the resources of the pianoforte by such a species of 
composition, and how a single instrument, capable 
of rendering such varied movements, would soon 
win its way into popular favour. Besides his work 
for the pianoforte, Haydn did so much for other 
instruments and for the orchestra as to be justly 
called the ‘‘ Father of orchestration.” Although the 
forms of the symphony and stringed quartet were 
in existence before Haydn was born, yet, as with the 
sonata form so with these, it remained for Haydn to 
develop and enlarge them. Both these latter forms 
differ from the sonata in that they admit a fourth 
movement ‘“ Menuetto,” usually inserted before the 
“Rondo” movement. In the symphony also every 
part is more extended and developed. Besides his 
forty-four sonatas for pianoforte and his chamber- 
music, Haydn wrote about four hundred dances and 
one hundred and sixty-three pieces for the baryton. 
He died at Vienna in 1809, shortly after that city had 
been taken by Napoleon, who had assured the safety 
of the beloved musician. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By Emit Naumann. ‘Translated by F. PRAEGER. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. London: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 


The thirteenth part treats of Hasse and the Apostles 
ofthe Netherland School. Several portraits are given, 
and Book III. is commenced, taking as its subject 
the history of the tonal art from the time of renais- 
sance to the century of the rococo. The number is 
of much interest. 

Amongst other woodcuts, the fourteenth part con- 
tains an engraving of Kranach’s portrait of Martin 
Luther, the original of which forms one of the relics 
of the great Reformer possessed by the Castle of the 
Wartburg. The engraver’s work is faithfully done, 
Luther’s massive features and determined air not fail- 
ing to impress on the beholder the struggle of his life. 
This is the portrait of which Carlyle says, ‘“‘ Luther's 
face is to me expressive of him; in Kranach’s best 
portraits I find the true Luther. A rude plebeian 
face, with its huge crag-like brows and bones, the 
emblem of rugged energy: at first, almost a repulsive 
face. Yet in the eyes especially there is a wild, silent 
sorrow; an unnameable melancholy, the element of 
all gentle and true affections; giving to the rest the 
true stamp of nobleness.” Great things are here 
claimed for Luther; he is shown to have been a 
musician of no meanorder; and areformer of that 
too. 

We quote the following sentence from the work 
before us, as showing a little of what Luther did for 
music. 

“The strenuous exertions that Luther made to bring the art of music 
well within the service of the Church deserve our unstinted praise, He 
did not, as might at first be supposed, improve the chorale only, but 
music as a whole was benefited by his labours, The polyphony of the 
older Church was made by him the basis of new work, He adopted 
many elements of the old Church music, and chief among these the 
strictly worked out contrapuntal motet and the cantus firmus. Many 
beautiful old melodies of the Gregorian chorales were also adopted by 
him, some of which he kept in their original form, while others he re- 
modelled. 

The whole account here given is most interesting, 
as it shows the state in which the Reformer found 








rateled key, other than that of the dominant, ‘This 


| church music and the point at which he left it. 
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THE THEATRES, 





Toote’s.—With the welcome revival of Mr. H. J. 
3yron’s three-act domestic drama, entitled ‘ Dearer 
than Life,” originally produced in January, 1868, at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long-acre, an interesting piece 
of a homely kind is to be commended to the attention 
of playgoers who like a blending of humorous and 
pathetic situations. As the genial and generous-hearted 
old tradesman, Michael Garner, who takes upon him- 
self the crime of embezzlement committed by his son, 
Mr. J. L. Toole resumes with admirable results the 
character in which he made a marked impression 
fifteen years ago, and in some respects has heightened 
the effect of an impersonation specially intended to 
bring out in striking contrast distinct phases of the 
actor’s ability. The command of the sympathies of 
an audience, dwelling delightedly during the repre- 
sentation on the borderland of smiles and tears, seems 
to be even more firmly assured. The afterpiece is 
‘* Mr. Guffin’s Elopement.” 

Gairty.—Mr. Hollingshead keeps the ball rolling 
at this theatre with burlesque of the first order. Mr. 
Reece’s “ The Forty Thieves” had reached its 270th 
performance early in the last month, and * Valentine 
and Orson,” elicited roars of laughter at one of the 
matinées for which the Gaiety has become so 
celebrated. Mr. Terry’s ‘‘ simple child of nature ” is 
a very funny piece of acting; and Mesdames Kate 
Vaughan, Conny Gilchrist, and Nellie Farren appear 
to stand as high as ever in public favour. 

Comepy. — “Rip Van Winkle” reached its 
hundredth night on the 6th ult., and entered upon a 
second century with every indication of power to see 
the beginning of a third. To this end judicious 
management contributes. Those who are responsible 
for the vitality of M. Planquette’s opera do not allow 
it to take care of itself, nor are they willing to be 
satisfied with the popularity already gained. Hence, 
a continuous course of development, such as fully 
warrants us in recommending those who made early 
acquaintance with “ Rip Van Winkle” to go and 
interview it again, for the sake of charming additions. 
The stage effects, always beautiful, are now more 
attractive than ever, especially in the Catskill scenes, 
where a series of tableaux, illuminated at each change 
by light of different colour, calls forth unstinted 
admiration. That the artists have by this time made 
a part of themselves the characters they represent 
goes without saying, as does the smooth and effective 
rendering of M. Planquette’s tuneful numbers. Miss 
Violet Cameron plays Gretchen and Alice with un- 
diminished grace and effect ; Miss Camille Dubois, as 
Katrina, makes needless any regret for the loss of the 
American lady who created the part; while the Rip 
Van Winkle of Mr. Leslie, and, above all, the Nick 
Vedder of Mr, Lionel Brough, have ripened into im- 
personations that, in their way, are perfect. Mr. 
Leslie’s Rip, remarkable at the beginning, seems to 
have gained in all its many phases, calling forth smiles 
and tears with increased power. As for Mr. Brough’s 
Dutch innkeeper, father and son, he keeps the house 
in a roar; not, be it observed, by fooling, but by legiti- 
mate art, the-fruit of patient study. Few characters 
now on the stage better deserve admiration than the 
dry, sententious humourist who ties his English into 
such a series of knots “ as never vas.” In fine, the 
representation of * Rip Van Winkle” cannot be too 
highly praised for its great care, artistic purpose, and 
sustained spirit. 

Apve_pai.— Love and Money,” which is. still 
running a highly prosperous course, is to be succeeded 
by Mr. Buchanan’s new five-act drama on the roth 
inst. ‘Love and Money” is a genuine Adelphi 
drama, sensational enough, but withal full of interest 
and human passion, strong situations, and lively 





dialogue. Mr. Charles Reade believes in musical 
accompaniments to the play as well as good music 
between the acts, and both are to be commended for 
the excellence of the selection and also for the way in 
which they are played. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dora,” drama- 
tised by Mr. Reade, makes a charming little piece, and 
gives scope for some fine acting. ‘* Love and Money ” 
looks as though it is good for months of life, but 
doubtless there is good reason for taking it off for 
awhile. ‘That it will be revived and have a long run 
later is almost certain.—There is a capital smoking- 
room at the Adelphi; and some other theatres, which 
do not provide such good entr’acte music as this one, 
would conter a great benefit on audiences by providing 
smoking accommodation. A good cigar is vastly 
more enjoyable than bad music. 

Srranp.—Mr. J. S. Clarke elicits roars of laughter 
as Dromio of Syracuse. His master Antipholus 
might very well infuse a little more soul into his part, 
his *‘ counterfeit presentment’ of Ephesus being a 
much better ideal of the character. Mr. H. Paulton 
is not, we think, cast by nature, or fitted by his 
Alhambra training, for Shakesperian acting, though 
a worse Dromio of Ephesus has no doubt been seen. 
It goes without saying that “* Toodles,” with Mr. J. S. 
Clarke in the leading réle, takes as well as ever. Both 
plays are capitally put on, “‘ The Comedy of Errors” 
specially so. 

Princess’s.—Mr. Wilson Barrett’s acting as 
Wilfrid Denver in ‘‘ The Silver King,” has been the 
subject of high praise in all the papers; and proves 
what conscientious study and artistic ability can do 
with a good part. His acting is elaborately studied, 
while it is perfectly natural, and shows that he does 
not act Wilfrid Denver, but is Wilfrid Denver. He 
has evidently, like a great painter on canvas, mixed 
his colours ‘‘with brains.”” We remember seeing 
Mr. Barrett fourteen years ago in the provinces in 
“« East Lynne,” and felt sure then that he would one 
day be to the front in London. We most heartily 
congratulate him on his present position and success. 








CONCERTS, 


Mr. GeaussENnt’s Cuoir.—The concert given by 
this choir in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday the 7th ulto. 
was very badly attended, and it does not yet appear 
that way has been made into public favour. Mr. 
Geaussent, we trust, will not feel disheartened. The 
London public are slow to discover even a good thing ; 
but a thing which is good has its day sooner or later ; 
and the only open question concerns holding out till 
the dawn begins. The programme contained many 
pieces of concerted music, most of which were well 
sung. We may instance Mendelssohn’s Psalm, 
‘¢ Sing to the Lord ;” Gounod’s “* Ave verum,” charm- 
ingly given, and encored with one voice; Leslie’s 
part-song, ‘‘ Daylight is fading ;” Benedict’s ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Song ;” and Walter Macfarren’s “‘ Cradle Song.” 
These afforded conspicuous proof of excellent training, 
and of an individual ability beyond common. Mr. 
Geaussent, together with his zealous followers, 
deserves great credit for capital work, and for the 
position so quickly gained after emerging from the 
comparative obscurity of asuburb. Solo performances 
were numerous at this concert, owing to the engage- 
ment of Mdme. Trebelli’s party, including, besides 
the popular contralto herself, Miss de Fonblanque, 
Mr. C. W. Fredericks, Mr. Ghilberti, and the violinist 
M. Ovide Musin. Mdme. Trebelli sang; with cus- 
tomary acceptance, Rossini’s ‘‘ Pensa alla patria,” her 
favourite song from ‘* Carmen,” and Schira’s “‘ La Bella 
Mea,” which had to be repeated. She has lost none of 
her powertocharm the British public, whose admiration, 
indeed, seems to grow by familiarity. Miss de Fon- 
blanque, for whom connoisseurs have always a 
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welcome, gave Massenet’s ‘“‘O! bien aimé,” and 
Coenen’s ‘‘ Spring Song,” with the unaffected ex- 
pression wherein lies so much of her power. Her 
singing in the last-named piece wanted nothing that 
high artistic feeling and taste could bestow upon it. 
Mr. Fredericks and Mr. Ghilberti likewise contributed 
to the enjoyment of the evening, which was further 
enhanced by M. Musin’s brilliant violin solos. It is 
somewhat difficult to say the same of Chopin’s Rondo 
in C for two pianofortes, as played by Mr. Geaussent 
and Herr Ganz. 

EDINBURGH ORCHESTRAL FestivaL.—This ‘“ An- 
nual Musical Festival ” in combination with the “‘ Reid 
Concert” shows how great an advance Edinburgh has 
made in a class of music—undoubtedly the highest— 
not many years ago almost unknown in Scotland. 
Without attempting comparisons, certainly a more 
accomplished and better disciplined orchestra has 
never been heard in Edinburgh than that of Mr. 
Charles Halle, which has now been engaged for a 
number of years. The wonderful precision attained 
is secured by having a band accustomed always to 
play together under the same chef. The com- 
memoration concert still remains the event of the 
festival; but it has associated with it two other 
concerts in no way inferior to it in the matter of 
music. The first concert was on the roth Feb., the 
second was on the 12th, and the forty-third com- 
memoration concert (the eighteenth under the spirited 
direction of Sir Herbert Oakeley) on the 13th. 
Mdme. Neruda appeared at the two evening concerts. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Mary Davies, who was 
so deservedly successful at last year’s festival, and 
the ever-welcome tenor, Mr. Edward Lloyd. The 
programmes this year are noticeable not only for the 
general excellence of the music introduced, but the 
wide range of the art over which they extend. 
Almost every nation which has produced fine orches- 
tral music had its place on one or other of the three 
nights. Thus, Germany and Austria were represented 
by the great symphonists, Italy by Cherubini and 
Rossini, France by Berlioz and Gounod, Denmark by 
Gade, Norway by Svensden, Switzerland by Raff, 
Poland by Chopin, and Great Britain by Sterndale 
Bennett for the south, and by General Reid and the 
present Professor: for the north. Among novelties 
were selections from Mozart's ‘‘ Haffner” Serenade, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” Svensden’s third 
‘‘ Norwegian. Rhapsody,” &c. Mr. Lloyd was 
encored in a new canzonetta, ‘‘ Ad Amore,” by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, whose setting of Tennyson’s “Tears, 
idle tears” was admirably sung by Miss Davies. 
Mdme. Norman Neruda and Mr. Hallé’s  con- 
summate solo performances were never more 
appreciated. The concluding number, Weber’s 
Jubilee Overture, ending with ‘God save the 
Queen,” made a fitting ending to as first-rate a 
festival as has ever been arranged by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, to whom we would offer our warmest 
congratulations on its success. 

Lreeps.—At the recent Church Mission in Leeds 
hymn-singing formed a leading feature, for which 
special mission hymn-books were provided, which 
were given away or sold at a low rate. At the 
services for men only the hymn-singing in the larger 
churches was remarkably fine, and at the men’s 
meeting in the Town Hall, which was presided over 
by the Archbishop of York, the effect of so many 
male voices in unison (with Dr. Spark at the organ) 
was grand and impressive. The Rev. Mr. Aitken, 
the popular missioner, continued his addresses in the 
Town Hall after the mission had closed; and on two 
recent Saturday evenings Dr. Spark gave a recital of 
sacred music on the organ, prior to an address by 
Mr. Aitken. The singing at these services was led by 
the Blue Ribbon Army Choir, numbering nearly 200 








male and female voices.—The annual Masonic concert 
took place in the Albert Hall on Feb.6. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Annie Street, (soprane), Miss A. 
Clarke, (contralto), and Mr. G. H. Welch of Durham 
Cathedral (tenor). The programme was an excellent 
one, and included several solos, glees, and part songs. 
Mr. W. B. Townsend was the accompanist.— 
The pantomime “ Robinson Crusoe,” now running at 
the Grand Theatre, is a magnificent affair, and is 
drawing all Yorkshire to see it. Miss Fanny Leslie 
in the title rdle sings in charming style the patriotic 
song “ Run up the flag,” and in the pretty ‘“‘ Dreaming 
Song” is nightly applauded. 

SaLispury.—Miss Aylward gave her first Chamber 
Concert of this season un Tuesday, Feb. 13, when 
the following programme, composed entirely of 
Beethoven’s works, was listened to by a numerous 
and fashionable audience with unwearied and deep 
attention. Quintet in E flat, Op. 16, piano, oboe, 
clarionet, horn, and bassoon, Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, piano and violin; 
Septuor in E flat, Op. 20, violin, viola, violoncello, 
contra-basso, clarionet, horn, and bassoon. The 
performers were: pianoforte, Miss Aylward; violin, 
Mr. A. Burnett; viola, Mr. W. H. Hill; violoncello, 
Mr. H. Trust; contra-basso, Mr. A. Aylward ; oboe, 
Mr. G. Horton; clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; horn, Mr, 
T. E. Mann; bassoon, Mr. J. Winterbottom. With 
such artistes itis almost needless to say that the 
Septuor (finely led by Mr. A. Burnett) was a grand 
performance ; the Quintet and Kreutzer sonata being 
also exceedingly well played, and Miss Aylward may 
be congratulated on the well deserved success of her 
first concert. 





NEW MUSIC. 





[Ronert Cocks & Co.] 
“The Little Minstrel.” Song, Words and Music by Watrer 
SPINNEY. 
A song on the lines of Sullivan’s “Chorister,” and quite as good, 
The whole effect is very pleasing. 


“In the Wood.’ Song. Poetry by Miss A. Proctor, The Music 
by James F. Downes. 
Possesses some merit, but is rather spiritless, 


*« Dolly.” Song. Words by Beatrice Esmonp, ‘The Music by 
Evizasetu Puitp. 
Sure to be a popular song, as it possesses all the elements of success— 
gay thought, pleasing melody, and appropriate accompaniment, 


Natalie. Mazurka de Concert. Pour piano. Par Etrenne Crauper. 
The dance tune is most attractive, and sets the feet a-moving irresist- 
ibly. 


Scintilla. \mpromptu pour piano, Par Etienne Cravuper, 

This should make a very successful drawing-room piece. The runs 
are bold and well chosen. ‘There is, however, too much use of the loud 
pedal, which is likely to lead young pianists into vicious playing, 





[Novetto, Ewer & Co.] 
Bird of the Wilderness. Part-song. Words by James Hocc, Com- 
posed by Epwarp Simmons, 
The musical setting is admirable, and shows good taste as well as 
technical skill, 


Three Short Andantes for the Organ. By Waurer Porter, F.C.O, 
These are pieces of simple construction, of which No, 2 in B flat is 
the best. ‘They are all suited for voluntaries, 





[Weexes & Co.] 
Thirteen Original Organ Pieces. By Cuartes Joseru Frost, Mus, 
Doc. 

Some serviceable material is here placed within the reach of organists, 
whether it be used as studies or playéd in church. No. 1, marked 
« allegretto,” is a pleasing composition—one very easy of execution, 
yet affording scope for technical display in the matter of registering ; 
this latter remark applies to nearly all the pieces, No, 2 is an 
andante of a gentle soothing description. No. 3 is lively and contains 
some effective harmonies; the same is to be said of Nos, 7, 8, 11, 
and 13. The remainder are sound and scholatly compositions ; the 
only defect we can find is a rather restless change of key that at times 
seems to be made without other purpose than mere love of modulation, 


Part Songs. ‘The Music by Wiutrrep Benpatt. 
These are vocal pieces of great merit, needless repetition being 
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avoided and the parts as well as general effectiveness being studied. The 
choice of words is a most important consideration often lost sight of, 
seeing that ridiculous poetry will mar the best music—here, however, 
the choice made is good. ‘The first of the pieces before us isa suitable 
and flowing melody, set to Mrs. Hemans’ well-known “ Voice of 
Spring.” The next is a quaint old song by the Marquis of Montrose, of 
which, as it is not so well known as it should be, we quote the 
opening verses :— 
«“ My dear and only tove, I pray 
‘That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
But purest Monarchy. 
For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 
I'll call a synod in my heart, 
And never love thee more.” 

The remaining two are Longfellow’s « Curfew,” and a translation 
from Uhland, beginning « Now the Sun his journey ending, sinks his 
burning brow to lave.” ‘The musical setting in each case is admirable. 
Dammerstundchen. By Kant Exco, 

A pretty little pianoforte piece—just the thing to put in the hands 
of an elementary pupil to enliven weary practising and excite ambition, 
Moments Delicieux. Valse. Par Wavter E. Auten. 

Independence of hands and some amount of technique is here required ; 
but the beauties of the piece fully compensate for any trouble found in 
its mastery. Surely Mr. Allen’s an Englishman—then what a pity it 
is to use a foreign title. Popular prejudice would soon give way before 
united action in the matter of titles on the part of native composers, 
Blossoms of Springtide. Song. Words by 'T. Mozer. Music by 

Hector R, Mac.ean, 

Music and words are somewhat tame in places, but the general tone 
of the song is good, Although not fitted for concert use, it would 
meet with applause in the drawing-room if sung with expression, 


Giocoso, Caprice for the pianoforte. By Hector Mactean. 


An enjoyable piece with a spirit of merriment adding to its attract- 
ions, 





[W. J. Wittcocxs & Co.] 
“In the Forest.” Six characteristic sketches for the pianoforte, 
Composed by A, C. Strricker, 

The effect of these little compositions is charming, and carries the 
memory back to woodland glades and leafy groves. ‘The titles are the 
Grove; May Bells ; ‘The May Queen; Robin Hood ; The Brook, and 
‘lhe Squirrel ; and all are in good taste, and evince careful study. 

“O how amiahle are Thy dwellings.” Anthem, Composed for the 
Consecration of the Parish Church of St. John, Caterham Valley, 
by Axtuur Rawiinson Woop, A.Mus, 'T.C.L. 

‘The organist and choirmaster of the new church in Caterham Valley 
has done well to publish this anthem ; it proved admirably suited to 
the occasion, being at once simple, melodious and impressive. It is 
set as solo and chorus, and will prove an acceptable addition to the 
music of our village churches, ‘The key is G, 4-crotchet time. The 
music lies well for the voices, and the little practice required to get it 
up will prove interesting and agreeable. 

(Tur Centra Music Pusiisune Co.) 
Memory. Song. Words by Exuis Eversteicu, Music composed by 
Hersert Gritten. 

‘The melody is pure and flowing—it is a song to be commended for 

beauty of music, and fitness of expression. 


“ Shall I forgotten he?” and “1 shall still remember thee.” Song. 
Words by Extis Eversieicu,. Music composed by W. Jas, 
Baitey. 


These are companion songs—both are tedious and common-place, 








NOTES, 


Reapvinc.—Reading occupies the proud position of being the fourth 
provincial town to produce Gounod’s great work “ The Redemption.” 
‘he interesting event took place on ‘Tuesday, the rgth ulto., at the 
New ‘Town Hall, in presence of a large and highly appreciative 
audience. ‘The band, which included many well-known London 
performers led by Mr. Burnett, played remarkably well through- 
out, although somewhat lacking in refinement and finish; and the 
chorus, consisting of the members of the Philharmonic Society, sang 
with great power and spirit, having evidently been under very careful 
training. ‘lhe solo vocalists were Miss J. Sherrington, Miss D’ Alton, 
Mr. ‘hurley Beale, and Mr. Bernard Lane, all of whom were 
thoroughly efficient, the last named gentleman in particular showing 
a thorough appreciation of the music allotted tohim. ‘The committee 
of the Society must be heartily congratulated on the success of the 
performance {rom a musical point of view, but it is more than doubt- 
ful whether financially they may not have sustained a serious loss, 
Mr. Strickland, the organist of St. Mary’s, conducted with much 
ability, and may justly feel proud of the result of his labours. 

The New York Musical and Dramatic Courier has changed 
ownership, and the paper is henceforth to be devoted to music alone. 
Many of theNew York journals had rather hastily chronicled its decease, 
but we are glad-to note that this was premature. Had the report been 
true, New York would have lost the only musical journal it can boast 
which never sullied its pages with personal abuse, 








We would earnestly call attention to the claims of Ernest Arthur, 
one of the children of the late Orlando Steed, a well-known and 
conscientious musician, and a most honourable man. Particulars will 
be found in the advertisement on our first page. 

Mr. Percy Blandford has been winning laurels from his audiences and 
the press in Italy. 

Signor Cotogni, the eminent baritone of the Italian Opera, who is at 
present in St. Petersburg, has received from the Emperor of Russia the 
gold medal for artistic merit, which is conferred but rarely. He has 
also lately been made by the King of Italy a Commander of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. 

Messrs Holt and Wilmot have taken from Mr, Sanger a lease of 
Astley’s for a long term. 

“The Silver King ” is attracting large audiences in New York, 
The public are fully appreciating the numerous fine dramatic situations 
which the play contains. 

Axcazar Emptoyes’ Retier Funp,—It having been announced that 
Mr. Wilson Barrett had offered to place at the disposal of the committee 
of this fund £20, provided that four other theatrical managers would 
each do the same, Mr. Henry Irving has forwarded his cheque, and no 
doubt is felt that the lead will soon be followed. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan will be the president at the anniversary festival 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, which will take place at St. James’s 
Hall on ‘Tuesday, March 13th. 

Flotow, the composer of ** Martha,” and many other operas, died on 
the 24th of January last. He was not a genius of the first order, if he 
was even a geniusat all, but his operas occupy a place in musical art 
which the world would not willingly see empty ; and though he never 
wrote a Don Giovanni or a Fidelio, we should be sorry to lose what 
he has written. Some people will not allow that he was a “ composer” 
but dubhima mere maker of music. He has however “ made” some 
very pleasant music, and will be gratefully remembered by thousands 
who can appreciate beautiful melodies, Wagner and he were at oppo- 
site poles, and within a few weeks death has gathered both to his great 
majority. Requiescant in pace ! 

Roya. Acapemy or Music.—Several Italian musicians long resident 
in England have presented the above institution with a fine life-size 
burst of Sir Michael Costa, not only in recognition of their illustrious 
countryman’s talents and high artistic and social position, but also as a 
token of their greatful appreciation of the kindly feelings existing 
between them and their English professional colleagues. ‘The bust 
has been placed on the first landing of the grand staircase leading to the 
concert-room, 

The Pictorial World has commenced a series of portraits of eminent 
statesmen and others, which with other improvements recently made in 
this paper places it amongst the first London illustrated journals, 

‘The remains of John Howard Payne, the author of * Home, Sweet 
Home,” have been exhumed at Tunis, for the purpose of being trans- 
poited to America. 

Wagner will be largely represented at the first Saturday concert of 
the Crystal Palace in March. 

The Prince of Wales will, it is understood, open the new Royal 
College of Music at Kensington in May next. The funds are sufficient 
for the establishment of fifty scholarships, which will be thrown open 
to public competition. It is suggested, however, that preliminary local 
examinations should be held, so that candidates who have no chance may 
be eliminated. 

Madame Albani is singing in New York, 

G. G. Guidi, the Florence music publisher ,is dead. His business is 
to be carried on by his two sons-in-law. 

Crystat Patace.—The arrangements for the Great Handel Festival 
of 1883 are now well forward; the dates fixed are June 13th, 16th, 
18th, and zoth. Sir Michael Costa has again accepted the post of 
conductor, which he has filled at every festival since the preliminary 
one of 1857. Among the engagements of soloists, made or pending, 
are those of Mesdames Albani and Valleria, ‘Trebelli, and Patey, Anna 
Williams and Annie Marriott; Signor Foli, and Messrs Edward 
Lloyd, Maas, Santley, Bridson, and F. King. 

The great theatres have lately opened their doors to the poor child- 
dren of London, providing a free entertainment, and bunsand oranges 
by way of refreshment afterwards, It is a kindly act that will be sure 
to meet its reward. 








Tue Human Voice.—On Saturday the 17th, a lecture on Singing 
was delivered at the Royal Institution by Dr. W. H. Stone, who ex- 
hibited some beautiful photographs which Mr. Behnke has succeeded 
in obtaining of his own soft palate and vocal ligaments in the act of 
tone production. ‘hese photographs were thrown upon a screen by 
means of the electric light. For many years scientific men have tried, 
but in vain, to achieve this result, which will help to settle many 
hitherto disputed points; and the knowledge derived therefrom will 
be of great value to all teachers of singing and elocution, These 
photographs are the first results of the joint enterprise of Mr, Lennox 
Browne and Mr, Behnke, who are actively engaged in embodying 
in a new and comprehensive book their respective experiences as vocal 
surgeon and voice trainer. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Whenever 

the weather is variable, and the temperature constantly changing, the 

weak and delicate must be very careful to neglect no symptom of disordered 
action or ill-health. Weak-chested and strumous subjects wiil find in these noble 
remedies the means of casting out the bad humours which originate and prolong 
their sufferings. The Ointment should be well rubbed twice a day over the 
chest and the Pills taken in alterative doses. It will penetrate and act most 
wholesomely and energetically on the diseased structure. These remedies 
manifest a wonderful power in removing all taints from the blood, and conse- 


quently in curing a multitude of chronic ailments, which seemed to be almost 
trremediable. 
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‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The next Examination will be held on Farivar, June 22sp, 1883. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees, and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on oR BEFORE Mary 22Np, 1883. Two National Prizes of 
£5 each will be awarded one in each Division, Senior and Junior, and Sir Julius 
enedict has kindly consented to act again as Adjudicator of these. Copies of 
the'Regulations (including the detailed syllabus of the Examinations) and a list of 


Local Centres with the addresses of the several Local Secretaries may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


“OCAL EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SOLO SINGING, &e. 

Arrangements have been made for holding Examinationsion Pianoforte Playing, 
&c., during the current term, at the following Local Centres :—Canterbury 
(March 13), Hastings (March 14), Eastbourne (March 15), Brighton (March 16), 
Banbury (March 20), London (March 28 and 29), Peterborough (April 3rd), 
Wisbech (April 4), Oxford College, Gunnersbury (April 5), Guernsey (April 10), 
Jersey (April 11 and 12), Worcester (April 17), Hereford (April 18!, Faruham 
(April 24), Glasgow (May 2), Falkirk (May 3), Arbroath (May 4!, Nottingham 
(May 8), Bedford (May 9), Newcastle (May 22), Sunderland (May 23), Stockton 
on Tees (May 24), London (May 28 to 31), Coventry (June 6), Southport (June 
6, 7, and 8), Walsall (June 9), Liverpool (June 11th to 16th), Lancaster (June 
27, 28 and 29), Accrington (June 30), Leeds (July 3), Margate (July 3), Ripon 
July 4 and 5), Harrogate (July 6 and 7), Newport (July 10, 11, and 12), 
Birmingham (July 13), Manchester (July 30 and 31, and August 1). Further 
arraugements are also being made for holding these Examinations at other 
Centres, but the dates are not yet fixed. Local Secretaries and Principals of 
Schools desirous of arranging for other Examinations of the same kind, 
thould apply at once to the Secretary, of whom copies of the Regulations 
and of the (Official List of Pieces, &c., may be obtained. 

For further Particulars, Regulations, Forma of Entry, &c., address, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR DIPLOMAS, SPECIAL 
CERTIFICATES, &e. 
The Higher Examinations for Dirtowas and SpectaL Cerriricats in various 


Subjects. will be held during the week ending July 14 next. The last day of 
entry is June 25, 1883. 


CHOIR TRAINING CERTIFICATE. 

For the Special Certificate, which has just been added to the list, Candidates 
will be expected to show a practical acquaintance with the principles and details 
of the management of Church Choirs and other Choral bodies ; as, for instance, 
the cultivation of boys’ and other voices, the balancing of vocal parts, the point- 
ing of y a various methods of chanting, knowledge of Anthem and Service 
music, &c. 

The EXAMINATION PAPERS previously set for Dipiomas and Special 
Certificates in Harmony, Counterpoint, Instrumentation, and Choir Training or 
Management, may be had in a collected form, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
of Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 


rPYRINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. 





Further 
list of Subscriptions received up to February 25, 1883. 

Per Miss Eweullian James. &..e @. 
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Per Miss Totty. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
COLLEGE SENATE, 1883. 


N Monday, March 5th, 1883, at 5 p.m., there will be an 

ELECTION, at the Cottrer, Mandeville Place, London, W., of three 

Licentiates, three Local Secretaries, and three Honorary Members to serve on 
the Senate. 

1. The following gentlemen are candidates for election by Licentiates :— 

*Jacob Bradford, Esq., Mus.D., L.Mus.T.C,L., London, W. 
*W. H. Palmer, Esq., L.Mus.T.C.L., Weston-super-Mare, W. 
Dr. A. H. Mann. 

2, The following gentlemen are candidates for election by Local Secretaries :— 

Mr. H. W. G. Hoare. 

*Rev. T. Russell Wright, M.A., Dorchester, W. 

H. W. Stewardson Bedford, L.Mus, 

3. 'The following gentlemen are candidates for election by Hon. Members :— 

H. G. Kembath. 
*Julian Adams. 

Licentiates, Local Secretaries, and Honorary Members unable to attend the 
election are requested to forward the above names, or any other name or names 
in place of the above, by post to the Secretary of the College before March 5th. 
Only three names may be sent in by each elector in any division to which he 
may belong. 

* Has been elected to the previous Senate, and is eligible for re-election. 


‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
kK Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct cominunication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street. London, W. 


VIOLIN STRINGS. 
NEQUALLED for durability, trueness, and tone. Three 
firsts, post free, for 13 stamps. —ALruonss Cary, Manufacturer and 


——— of Musical Instruments, Newbury, Berks. Illustrated list (90 pages) 
price 6d, 














TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical trainingor fora single study. The following being a list of the subjects 
taught with names‘of Professors :— 

Harmoxy.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
Bodog Orezy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B, 

Countsreoint.—F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus. B. 

Form axp Oxcurstration.—E. H. Turpin, L. Mus., T.C.L. 

Musica Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

Pranororte,—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mus. B., 
E. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, Mra. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., @. 
EK. Bambridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

ExsemBLe Pranororte Crass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcan.—W. 8S. Hoyte, L. Mus.,T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing, Frank 
H. Bradley. 

Haxwonium.—King Hall. 

ExTemporanrous Fveur Prayine —¥. Sil s, 

Fieurrep Bass Puarisag =i. H. Turpe, 

SoLo Sixaixe.—F. Schira, A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. WH. Nappi, Wallece 
Wells, Miss Kate steel, H. Regaldi, C. E. Willing. 

Viotin.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szezepanowski. 

VioloxcELLO.—E. Woolhouse. 

Fiute.—John Radcliff. 

Osozr.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch, 

Crarinet.—H. Lazarus, 

Harp.—John Cheshire. 

Orcnestrat Socirty.—George Mount, 

Musicat Histoxny.—f. H. ‘Turpin. 

Sigurt Singine.—W. G. W, Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

Cuorat Sociery. 

VocaL axyp AuRAL PnrysioLocy.— 

Cuorat Service CLAss (ror Cirrgy).—Rev. the Warpry, Mus.B. 

*,* Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges from Five 
Shillings upwards, 

For Ses-ional entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

Trinity Term commences on April 30th, 1883. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Applications, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 


Now Ready. Price Ual/-a-Crown, 
Ogre st COLLEGE, LONDON, CALENDAR, for tke 
Academical Year, 1882-3 (Ninth Yearly Issue), includes particulars of thu 
following :—List of Officers, Council, Professors and Lecturers, Wc. ; Regulations 
for the Public Examinatlons for Diplomas and Certificates (Higher and Local) in 
Music: Classes and Lectures; Prizes and Scholarships; Examination Papers; 
to which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and Preli- 
mivary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and London ; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United Kingdom, and other information 
of General Interest to Musical Students. 
Sold by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 


PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


ECOND-HAND MUSIC CATALOGUE, in Three Parts, 


Ato H; HtoP,and P toZ nowrealy. Send 6 Stamps for Copy to Office of 
this Paper. 

















88 pages. Price One Shilling, 
rWYRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER, for the Academical Year 1881-2. 

Contents: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, &c., &c. 

W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, oniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 
guinea per quarter; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 
powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B, CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C, 





HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
) terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course af 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
Translation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


te SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
frade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 











Price One SHiuuine. 


Used at Trinity College, London. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wirth Questions AND Vocau Exercises. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO.,, 


MANUPACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 
HAVA ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern nm impr rovements. 


GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. . 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 


All the Music Sung and Composed by 


GEORGINA WELDON. 
MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 24, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


YDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





LA MER CALME 
RIENZI (R. Wagner) 

BT. PAUL (Me sadelssohn) an ° 
UNE PATE J A FO NTAINEBLEAD . 


Deuxiéme Barearolle 
- Brilliant Fantasia 
-» Paraphrase 

Gavotte 


- SYDNEY SMITH’ S 
THREE NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


AA PPD 
coco 


8. d. 
ADIEU ee *« we se ee pe Mélodie 5 0 
I PIFFERARI .. ee oe ee oe Musette 5 0 
LOHENGRIN (R. Wagner) = -.» Grand Fantasia 6 0 





LONDON : 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


\7IOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch. Five first 
(gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent free for thirteen 


stamps. Dean’s Music Warehouse, 77, City Road, London, E.C. Established, 
1848. Price Lists sent free. 


oo Price One Shilling. 
RGANS.—" Facts about Organs.’”—Guide to the Pur- 


chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 
Dr. Hintox. Price 1s, 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


 PHE THEETH. 


SUPPLIED BY 
MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


} AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 

shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 

companying testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 

and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, Krance, 

Kelgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 

Br free, and no charge is made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
TREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
painless dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
use my name —G, Horourns, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Hay.” 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 

















Catalogues and Thematic Lists sent post Sree. _.4 





{> 4 
A. HAMMOND & CO., (32: ¥ 


\ 
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NOW READY, 1883. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
Album of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





ConTENTs :— 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Quadrille 
FRANCINE. Waltz “4 ea a 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka ee ° - Max Froauins. 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz C. Lowrnran. 
LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers C. H. Marniorr. 
BOCCACIO. Waltz oo -~ a -» Max Froutina. 
ALPINE. Schottische .. e ae .. C. H. Marnriorr, 
CONNAUGHT. Polka .. @ us .. CO. H. Marrrorr. 
MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop ww a e» Canto Zorti, 


P. Bucatosst. 
P. Bucaxossr. 
WALprevret. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 





BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WALTER PARKE AND HARRY PAULTON. 


PRIOR wr 





COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. es as 5s. nett. 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE .. es -- 22.64, ., 
s. d. 
WALTZES. Illustrated Title -. P. Bucatosst...nett 2 0 
QUADRILLES. _,, - P. Bucatossr. ,, 2 0 
LANCERS ee P. Bucatossr. ,, 2 0 
POLKA oe Warwick Wituiams. ,, 2 0 
GALOP oe oe E. Aupiwrerr. ,, 2 0 


The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :—~ 


“2. THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. F. Leslie..nett 2 0 
3. SIX MONTHS AGO. Sung by MissSt. John .. ,, 2 0 
4. INEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St. John as oy . 2, 0 
6. AID ME, CUPID! Sung by Mr. H. Bracy.. a a oe 

13, THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE. Sung 

by Miss St. John .. ° os sy 83 

14. LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Duet. “Bang by Miss 

St. John and Mr, H. Bracy és os cota So 
21. ANITAIS SAD. Sung by Miss St. John .,. o £0 





FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS .. W. Kune..nett 2 0 





} 
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STREET, LONDON, Westy B. ORAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





London: ‘Printed b by Swirt & Ca, ‘Newton Street, “High | “Holborn. 
to be direeted to 





Published 1 by Witt1aM Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. All communications 


to the Editorial Oflice, 185, Fleet Street, London. 








